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AS AVON FLOWS. 


By HENRY SCOTT VINCE. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE MAKINGS OF A VERY PRETTY QUARREL. 


In very truth the present position of Mr. Adolphus Carter was an 
unenviable one, and he mentally cursed his fate for having led 
him a second time into a contest with the inmates of the 
“Coombes.” He sat white and shivering, and looking first at 
Bryceson, who was leisurely sorting over a few papers which he had 
taken from his pocket, and then at Markham, who stood looking 
down on him gravely and sternly. Adolphus almost wished him- 
self back in the dining room at the ‘* Coombes,” with the negro’s 
strong grip on his arm. 

There isa certain feeling which comes over the mind of a mean 
man when he is confronted with courage, integrity and rectitude of 
purpose, which is, perhaps, among the most painful of all the ex- 
periences that can happen to wrong-doers. That feeling is not one 
of hatred so much as of envy, not so much of malice as of admira- 
tion. Sitting there, awaiting his fate, eagerly expectant of the 
opening words of a speech and conversation the result of which 
he could not foresee, he was as sincere an admirer of the two 
young men who were about to apply the torture to him as though 
he had been their oldest friend. What would he not give to be 
able to stand in their position ? How could he have been so mad 
—he a puny, weak-headed frivolous fool, as he told himself he was 
—as to engage in a contest with mien who seemed to him, as he 
thought of his own unworthiness, like beings of a different sphere. 

Bryceson sorted his papers for a couple of minutes, and selecting 
three from them, laid them on the table and placed the others in 
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his pocket book ; he then turned to Carter and, speaking as though 
the matter in hand were an ordinary business one, said, 

*¢ Mr. Carter, you know, of course, something of iegal matters 
—of ordinary everyday legal matters, I mean ? ” 

“Yes,” said Carter, in a tone as brisk as he could assume; he 
would make what fight he could of it, he told himself. 

* You know what a power of attorney is ?” 

“ Oh, yes.” 

“This,” said Bryceson, handing him the topmost of the three 
selected papers, ‘as you will see, is a power of attorney from my 
friend, Mr. Henry Galbraith, authorising me to act in all matters 
for him during his absence.” 

Carter took the document handed to him and glanced over it, 
principally because it was handed to him, and he had no other 
course. 

‘Thank you, Mr. Bryceson, ” said he, returning it. 

‘‘T should have acted in this affair myself,” said Bryceson, 
“even if I had not held this authority, but you will understand 
that as the matter stands I am now proceeding on behalf of my 
friend Mr. Galbraith ; not from any wish to avoid any responsi- 
bility, but because I am sure it is what my friend would have 
wished.’ 

Adolphus inclined his head, having no words with which to 
reply. 

‘* So much for the first paper, which I showed you as a matter 
of form,” said Bryceson, “now for the second. Do you know 
a firm of solicitors in London named Blackwell, Ridley and 
Groves.” 

“ No.” 

Bryceson and Markham exchanged glances. 

«Do you know anything of this letter?” said Bryceson, 
handing him the document which had so terrified Timothy 
Rapsey. 

The letter trembled in Carter’s hands as he read it. He felt 
strong indignation against Shelman for his utter want of tact in 
this action. This was a pretty way of bringing Timothy Rapsey 
to his knees in two days, wasn’t it ?” 

The letter took a long time in ~—s short as it was; the 
two friends remained silent, and Mr. Carter was uninterrupted ; 
his eyes were on the words, but after his first reading of them he 
saw them not; he saw through them the angry face of Shelman, the 
stern set features of Galbraith, the righteous wrath of Mr. Bompas, 
his father’s grief-stricken face and his mother’s anxious eyes. The 
silence grew painful to him, but he dared not break it. Faintly 
in the street he could hear old Prosser, the bellman and crier, 
calling out some announcement; he wondered what it was; the 
clock above his head he noticed had a loud tick and a slight 
irregularity in it; they had a clock at home something like it. 
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Downstairs somebody laughed in the bar-parlour; he felt angry 
with him for indulging in unseemly mirth; how could anyone 
laugh at such a time ? 

At last he laid the letter down on the table. 

«T have never seen it before,” he said. 

“You misunderstand my question,” said Bryceson, quietly ; 
“T asked you whether you know anything of it. Do you?” 

For a moment or two Carter hesitated, but he felt the game 
was up; he had played bad cards badly, and the odds were all one 
way. 

“T knew it was going to be sent,” he said. 

“Thank you,” said Bryceson ; ‘“‘now we come to the last of the 
papers I have to show you just now.” 

He took the bank letter and handed it to Carter. 

“Do you know anything of that?” 

Hesitation was of no use now.” 

“TI knew that was going to be sent, too,” he said, and felt: that 
he had indeed “ burned his ships.” 

“It is a holograph letter, you will observe,” said Bryceson. 
“ May I enquire whether you know the handwriting ? ” 

“T do,” said Carter 

“Will you tell me whose handwriting it is ?” 

“Mr. Alfred Shelman’s.” 

“This other letter, of course, was sent at Mr. Shelman’s 
instigation.” 

“It was.” 3 

“Tt mentions an accusation of conspiracy with another person ; 
did you notice that.” 

“Yes,” said Carter faintly, for he felt that the crisis was coming 
now.” 

“T wanted to draw your attention to that for a special reason,” 
said Bryceson ; “and now, Mr. Carter, I will tell you what you are 
perhaps a little curious to know, and that is how those last two 
papers came into my possession.” 

Carter murmured something inarticulate. | 

“Mr. Rapsey,” said Bryceson, looking steadily at Carter, who 
quailed before his gaze, “of whom I know nothing whatever 
beyond what little I have seen of him about the town during my 
stay here, came to my friend’s house, which I am at present occupy- 
ing, this morning to see Mr. Galbraith’s servant, whom I daresay 
you remember.” 

‘Would he ever forget him ?” Carter thought. 

“Mr. Rapsey,” Bryceson went on, ‘seemed in trouble, and 
proved to be very much upset by the receipt of these two letters. 
He could only account for them in one way, and that was this. 
He and Edward had been gossiping together a few days 
previously, and amongst other topics they hit upon a certain 
little episode of the night of the election day, which night I have 
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no doubt you also remember. That evening Mr. Rapsey had a 
conversation with you upon the subject, I believe ?” 

'7e." 

*‘And to that conversation he attributes, whether correctly or 
incorrectly, these threatening documents. Naturally he is much 
alarmed at them. Mr. Rapsey does not appear to be what you 
and my friend here would call a business man, and he does not 
seem to be possessed of the necessary strength of mind which 
enables gentlemen like yourself to become leaders of men in 
dangerous and sometimes unsuccessful night attacks and riots.” 

The “ leader of men” looked anything but strong-minded as 
he moved uneasily in his seat, as though Bryceson’s speech had 
been the lash of a whip descending on his back. 

“Mr. Rapsey’s first visit,” said Bryceson, “ was to Edward. 
Now, Mr. Carter, Edward is not an ordinary servant in any sense 
of the word. Since Edward has been in Mr. Galbraith’s service, 
he has had a good many masters, first and last. Ned has been 
servant, companion, and friend—yes friend, Mr. Carter—to 
Mr. Galbraith, to my friend here, Mr. Markham, to me, and to 
four or five friends of ours, of whom neither you nor anyone else in 
Avonham knows, or is likely to know, anything. Mr. Rapsey, of 
course, was not aware of this; he went to Edward simply because 
the conversation to which, as I say, he attributes these letters, 
occurred between them. Very fortunately I happened to be in 
Avonham, having arrived here this morning, and have taken the 
matter in hand. This is the reason of this meeting this after- 
noon. You will excuse, under the circumstances, the little 
scheme by which I was able to ensure your presence here, and 
now having given you an account of the matter so far, we will, if 
you please, proceed to real business.” 

Fred Markham, as if to mark that a point in the negotiations 
had been reached, took a chair and seated himself astride of it 
with his arms resting on the back. 

“That business, Mr. Carter,” pursued Bryceson, still in the 
calm and quiet tone which he had preserved from the commence- 
ment of the interview, “may be very much simplified by you. 
No one knows so well as you the cause of the attack on Mr. 
Galbraith’s house. You were, according to your own confession 
to Mr. Bompas, the leader of the mob on that occasion. I cannot 
see that Mr. Galbraith has ever injured you in any way; and that 
it was a political matter is out of the question. It is perfectly 
evident to me that you were acting in concert with someone else, 
if not at his instigation. Now, Mr. € Carter, we must know, if you 
please, who that person was.” 

Adolphus turned even paler than he had been before; he was 
between thé devil and the deep sea with a vengeance. 

“‘ Suppose,” he said, after a short silence, “ that your surmise 
was wrong, and that it was entirely my own doings.” 
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“ We will not waste time by supposing anything so foolish, if 
you please, Mr. Carter,” said Bryceson, quietly. | 
" « But,” said Carter, hesitatingly, “you don’t know that I did 
not do it of my own accord.” 

‘We have our own common sense in the matter, Mr. Carter, 
besides one or two little pieces of evidence which would perhaps 
surprise you if we used them. Do not, I beg of you, waste our 
time, although it is not specially valuable just at present; let us 
know at once who inspired you with the idea of attacking Mr. 
Galbraith’s house ? ” 

“Tt’s not fair—it’s not fair to ask me,” broke out Adolphus in 
sheer desperation, and momentarily rendered courageous by the 
sense of his position ; “it’s not fair for two of you to get me in a 
room and lock the door and then torture me with questions ; you'll 
thrash me if I don’t answer, | suppose?” he said with a snarl; 
“it’s cowardly ! ” 

Bryceson’s colour slightly rose, and he bit his lips before re- 

lying. 
- Fob are as safe from violence here, sir,” he said, “ as though you 
were in your mother’s arms, and I think you know it,” he added 
pointedly. ‘“ Now let us distinctly understand each other. Do - 
you refuse to give us, for our own satisfaction only—for we think 
we know it already—the name of the person who instigated the 
attack on the “ Coombes’? ” 

Carter paused again. 

“Suppose I refuse to answer any question you put me?” he 
said. 

“We shall take very prompt measures to compel you to answer 
to someone else,” said Bryceson. 

“How?” said Adolphus, in a-hoarse whisper, his lips and 
cheeks ashy white. 

“In this way, Mr. Carter,” said Markham, speaking for the 
first time. ‘‘ We have strongly advised Mr. Rapsey to defend the 
action with which Mr. Shelman threatens him, and you will be a 
witness in that action on one side or the other, I venture to say, 
sir. In addition to that my friend Mr. Bryceson will at once 
apply to the mayor or the magistrates here for a warrant against 
you for attacking Mr. Galbraith’s house. It is extremely probable, 
Mr. Carter, that you will give evidence in the slander case, attired 
in an unbecoming and not very honourable uniform. The whole 
of the questions my friend has asked to-day will he put to you 
then, and you will not be allowed the latitude that he has shown 
you in this room.” 

“But,” said Carter, “what better shall I be off by telling you 
anything? Ifthe action goes on I shall—so you say—be a wit- 
ness, and obliged to tell.” . 

_ “T fancy not,” said Markham. ‘“ When my friend asked you 
Just now not to waste our time, it was not merely our time in 
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this room that he meant. You will distinctly understand that, as 
we shall have to deal with a second party, we cannot make any 
definite and binding promise about the matter, but if you supply 
us with the information we require—and really we only require it 
of you to confirm a suspicion so well founded as to be almost a cer- 
tainty—I think that there will not be the slightest chance of the 
action being carried on, so that you need not dread your appear- 
ance in the witness box, nor need you fear any further proceeding 
against yourself on Mr. Galbraith’s part, or on that of his repre- 
sentative? Am I right in that last remark, Walter ?” 

** Quite, Fred,” said Bryceson. 

Carter saw that at any rate there was a chance of safety from 
one of the dangers besetting him, and made up his mind to sur- 
render. 

“J must give way to you, Mr. Bryceson,” he said, in a helpless 
tone, “I will give up the name on those conditions.” 

“We can only make conditions with you for ourselves,” said 
Bryceson ; “we cannot absolutely guarantee that the action for 
slander will not be pressed. Don’t give us credit for anything but 
straightforwardness in the affair. You must take your chance so 
far as the slander is concerned.” 

‘I must do that, I suppose. I am willing to give up the name 
of the person who got up the attack on Mr. Galbraith’s house, and 
who set me on to do it.” 

“Who was it?” asked Bryceson. 

“ Mr. Alfred Shelman,” said Carter. 

“Thank you,” said Bryceson; “he is just the person we sus- 
pected. Mr. Galbraith, whose judgment is about as keen as that 
of any man I have ever met, told me before he left Avonham that 
he imagined Mr. Shelman was at the bottom of it. Well, Mr. 
Carter, after your confession, I think it extremely improbable that 
you will be troubled to give any evidence in public. Of course,” 
he added hesitatingly, ‘we may rely upon your—your informa- 
tion as being correct.” 

* Quite,” said Carter, in a low voice, but with an evident sense 
of relief after his surrender. 

“I don’t want to ask you anything more compromising than 
the statement you have just made,” said Markham, “ but can you 
tell me what cause of quarrel this man Shelman ‘had with Mr. 
Galbraith? So far as I can make out, they had never even 
spoken.” 

Carter had given up the name of his principal chiefly to place 
himself in a secure position with regard to the two friends; he 
was not wholly displeased at the turn things had taken ; it was 
obvious to him that if Rapsey’s cause were. espoused by these 
young men it would become a very strong one, and one that would 

‘terrify even Alfred Shelman; it was better, perhaps, on the 
whole for him to enlist at once on their side, at least so far as 
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giving them all the information in his power went, so he 
replied, 

‘ Mr. Shelman always had a feeling of irritation and ieiduenp 

against Mr. Galbraith ever since he bought the *‘Coombes.’” 

“ Because he wanted it himself, I suppose,” said Bryceson. 

“Yes, and he was disappointed by Mrs. Stanhope’s' refusal to 
let him have the house and land in preference’ to Mr. Galbraith,” 
said Carter, “and Mr. Galbraith bought a horse that Shelman 
wanted, and———” 

ae And these,” intercephed Bryceson, unconsciously using the 
very argument which Shelman had himself advanced to Carter at 
the meeting which had led to all this trouble, “ these are reasons 
for attacking a man and making him the victim of an election 
riot! Well, for an old-fashioned town with a three-century-old 
charter, I must say you know how to play it down low ona tender 
foot. Old Squire Gulch wasn’t so very much ahead of this place 
in smartness, was it, Fred ?” 

“Well, we’d Judge Lynch there for one thing,” said Markham, 
“and upon my word his court wouldn’t work badly here, I-fancy. 
Pray; Mr. Carter, can you inform us, without very seriously com- 
promising yourself, how you came to be selected as the instrument 
of this terrible man’s vengeance ?” 

If Markham had struck.Carter he could not have roused him 
by the blow as he did by his question. Whether it was that he 
felt safe from bodily harm after Bryceson’s assurance, or whether 
the sense of his injuries took away his reason and made him reck- 
less of consequences, is not sure; certain it is, however, that he 
broke forthwith into a rage which, without alarming either of his 
hearers, surprised them extremely. 

“How?” he screamed, ‘‘ how? Because I hate your friend ; 
haven’t I enough cause to ?” 

“To hate Galbraith,” said-Bryeeson, astonished, ** why ——” 

“To hate him, yes and you too,” shouted Carter, now ‘quite 
beside himself. 

“Me?” said Bryceson, opening his eyes to their fullest extent, 
and touching himself on’ the breast to make sure that it was 
really he whom Carter meant and no one else, ** me ! Why, you fool, 
until the night ‘after the election I had never even spoken to you; 
what reason, in the devil’s name, had you te hate me?” 

“Why did you come here at all?” cried Carter, foaming with 
impotent rage; “I never did a wrong thing in my life, till Mr. 
Galbraith came to Avonham ; my employer liked me and trusted 
me and would:have taken me into his business in course of time ; 
my father {was proud of me—yes, proud of me for it. I haven’t 
your strength and your good looks, and if I am in your hands 
now I’m not a fool at my business, or anything like one—and I 
was popular and respected all over Avonham. | What am I now? 
l'm in your power, and your friend has threatened me just now 
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with a jail and a convict’s suitof clothes. What does Mr. Bompas 
think of me now—or my father? You'll tell me that that 
change came since the election row, and so it did; but I’d plenty 
of cause to hate you both before that. The very first words Mr. 
Galbraith spoke to me were insulting, and I have never forgotten 
them; but there’s more than that. If you want the real cause 
I'll tell you, and I don’t care what you do to me afterwards, you 
may kill me if you like: since you came to this town I’ve never 
had a kind word from one of Mr. Bompas’s daughters.” 

Markham gave a low soft whistle at this. 

“IT had plenty before, Mr. Bryceson! Which of the girls it is 
you are after and which Mr. Galbraith wants I don’t know, but I 
do know,” he added, clenching his hands and tossing his arms with 
a gesture of supreme despair, “ that you two have come between 
me and my love, and if my power had been equal to my will on 
election night you would have remembered it to the day of your 
death. That was the cause, if you want to know it; and the 
scheme failed, and I’m ruined over it, and I curse the day you 
came into the town!” 

He had risen to his feet to say all this and stood facing the 
young man as a hunted beast turns for a last hopeless death- 
struggle. Bryceson and Markham had remained seated, the 
former evidently greatly astonished by what he had heard. 

Markham broke the short silence that followed. 

“ That’s the secret of it, then? Well, Mr. Carter, we’re very 
much obliged for your frankness, and we have no wish to detain 
you any longer.” 

Carter seized his hat and turned to go. 

“ There is just one last word I want to say, Mr. Carter,” said 
Bryceson, “don’t you make any use of the names of those ladies 
in this town over this matter.” 

“No, I will not,” said Carter, still hot, but with returning 
reason. “I’m not quite such a cad as that!” 

“‘T will take your word for it,” said Bryceson rising ; “and hope 
one day we shall be able to agree to forget this affair. I can't 
defend your conduct in your attack on my friend and myself—for 
I suppose I must include myself now, though I hadn’t the 
remotest idea of it till now—but I’m less angry with you and 
more sorry for you than you think. Good day, Mr. Carter.” 

Carter opened the door and passed out, with a hardly audible 
reply to the salutation, and the friends were left alone. 

“Well, Walter,” said Fred, “that’s the first step, I suppose. 
That’s an interesting young man. It’s a good job for human 
nature round here that that fellow hasn’t an over-burden of pluck. 
He gives me the idea of a man whose malice is only bounded by 
his cowardice. If he’d as much courage as he has spite, he’d 
make it nasty for his enemies.” 

‘“‘Harry’s right; the dear old fellow has often told us never to 
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despise a fellow because he’s mean and weak. But I am sorry for 
him too. He'll come an awful cropper over this business.” 

«“ What did you think of his excuse for hating you?” said Fred ; 
“ complimentary to us, wasn’t it, to be told that he might have 
had his pick of our lady-loves if you'and Harry hadn’t turned 
up? Of course he knows nothing about me and Lucy, but the 
principle’s the same.” 

“It don’t quite bear thinking of,” said Bryceson; “well, I’ve 
shaped out my course with Shelman.” 

“He won’t bring his action against that poor little man, will 
he?” 

“T don’t fancy he will, after I have done with him.” 

“ Ned worked the little fellow beautifully, didn’t he ?” 

“ Splendidly. I must write to Harry about it. I don’t see yet 
any connection between this matter and the other, though.” 

“Nor I; unless indeed this man Shelman has made it up with 
the widow, and she has set him on to Harry, suspecting who he 
ie.” 

“You forget she has never seen Harry, nor even heard his 
name; he always went by Reginald’s until he came to us.” 

“ True ; I wonder whether she will recognise me ?—it may spoil 
allif she should. But I don’t fancy she will. Ten years and 
more make a difference, and we weren’t so very intimate after all. 
How carefully Harry followed her up.” 

“Yes, he did; and if Reginald hadn’t been discovered by the 
old Squire, I wouldn’t have cared to stand in her shoes, Let us 
go downstairs.” 

Mr. Pinniffer and Mr. Barnabas Chickleholt were in the room 
when they entered, and both looked somewhat curiously at them. 
They had seen Carter’s abrupt departure, for he had gone straight 
out into the street, looking white and ill, and without exchanging 
any greeting with anyone, and they wondered what was afloat. 
They got, however, no information out of the two friends, who 
drank a glass of wine together and left. 

Carter left the house burning with a double rage—rage against 
both Bryceson and Shelman. By one he had been made a catspaw, 
by the other he had been treated as a cur. Carter felt that. 
Bryceson must have been sure all along that he would divulge at. 
once the name of his principal, and that he would betray him the 
moment pressure was put upon him. He despised himself for 
being a coward, but he did not blame himself. He even caught 
at the fact of his rage against Shelman as some sort of excuse for 
his having betrayed him to his enemies. But, over and over again, 
as he went on his way, he was vowing vengeance against all those 
whom he considered arrayed against him. Not only against 
Bryceson for having brought him to bay, and wrested his secret 
from him, but against Galbraith for having come to Avonham at 
all, against the Bompas family for having tolerated him, against 
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Shelman for having attempted to interfere with him, against 
Edward for his suspicions, and Rapsey for his garrulity; he in- 
veighed against them all. One thing he had made up his mind 
to do and that was to have it out with Mr. Alfred Shelman as soon 
as possible. 

He burst in upon that gentleman that evening as he was sitting 
at home, and broke into a storm of reproach and invective, which 
alarmed and surprised Shelman not a little. Incoher ently he 
poured out upon him a disconnected account of how their scheme 
had failed, mixed with bitter lamentations for his own position, 
and warnings to him to avoid a like fate. Shelman’s was not the 
temper to allow him to sit patiently under such an outbreak. 

“Sit down, curse you!” he shouted, “have you gone mad, 
Carter? Will you give me a sensible account of what has 
happened, or will you stop your gibbering and get out ?” 

Thus checked, he partially recovered himself, and putting a 
strong restraint upon himself, was able to let Shelman know 
approximately how matters stood. It was Shelman’s turn to get 
angry now ; he fairly boiled over with rage and chagrin. For the 
third time that day his cowardly associate was panic-stric ‘ken ; he 
raved at him for his stupidity, his bungling and his cowardice; he 
cursed Rapsey for his tale-bearing, and the very existence of 
Galbraith, Bryceson, Mrs. Stanhope and the opposite political 
party were sufficient ground for him to indulge in a torrent of 
vituperation against them. The way in which he vowed vengeance 
against them, almost persuaded Carter that he was on the strong 
side after all, and that this shouting, bullying, cursing friend 
of his was a match for his opponents yet. 

But all his raving and raging, though it relieved him, could not 
conceal from Shelman the fact that he had been outwitted, and that 
his position was serious. He had compromised himself in several 
ways. He knew, though no one ‘else did, the part he had taken 
after the election, and how much of the riot was due to him; that 
was bad enough by itself. In addition to that, he had, on his own 
responsibility, and without the knowledge of his uncle, who was 
away from the town, ordered the closing of the accounts of a very 
good bank customer, not anticipating for a moment that the said 
closing of accounts would ever be likely to occur, and he had threat- 
ened with an action for slander a man, who, instead of flinging 
himself at his feet and praying for mercy,had discovered, through his 
very weakness, friends who not only were prepared to resist him 
vigorously, but were in possession of a fact, which of itself justified 
the so-called slander. His political position in Avonham and his 
position as a partner in the bank seemed alike imperilled and 
threatened by those whom he most hated and despised. 

It-is probable that the dreams of both Carter and Shelman were 


. troubled that night ; but at any rate the night watches brought 


consideration, nil Shelman had something like a plan in ‘his head 
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when morning eame. He had reflected that it was most. probable 
that Bryeeson had obtained the information respecting the riot 
simply with a view to use it as a means of defending Timothy 
Rapsey from the consequences of an action. Well, the action 
would not be brought, of course, and the necessity for using the 
information having passed away, it was probable that it would not 
be used. He would see. Rapsey himself at his house, and must 
make up his mind to eat.a little humble pie before him; his influence 
surely had not all faded in the little man’s eyes, and a little con- 
cession and condescension would work marvels with Timothy. He 
would put the action and the bank affair straight, and thus remove 
two great stumbling blocks out of his way; and with respect to 
other matters, he must take the risk. Only, he told himself, and 
his blustering of the night before had not blinded his eyes to the 
fact, he must be careful how he went to work, either now or at 
any future time, with the young men at the “ Coombes.” Great 
as was the opinion which he held of his own importance and _ his 
great abilities, he was unable to shut his eyes to the fact that 
those gentlemen seemed to be armed at all points and to be men 
of no ordinary calibre whom it were better policy to leave entirely 
alone. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
QUITE AGAINST LAW AND ORDER. 


THE morning commenced with a little game of cross purposes. 
Two persons were much disappointed, too. In a small town like 
Avonham, consisting, as we have seen, of one long main street, 
a market place, a churchyard, and two side streets, to meet. a man 
whom you wanted was an easy matter, provided always that the 
man was in town. The general mode adopted was this. We will 
say, for example, that an Avonham Smith wishes to meet, for 
business purposes, an Avonham Jones. Smith walks out in the 
morning, and calls at Jones’s house. Failing to find him at home, 
he calls at the office of White, the shop of Black, and the hotel of 
Robinson. To each of these citizens he confides the fact that he 
wants to see Jones; meeting: two more acquaintances in the 
street he delivers the same message “ in case you might see ’m.” 
Then he trusts to chance and his friends. Each of the latter tells 
a friend that Smith wants Jones, and in half-an-hour’s time half 
the town knows the fact. Jones will hear that Smith wants, him 
for hours after he has seen him, and, grown callous by long 
custom, will forty times reply to the question, “have ’ee seen 
Smith ? ” 

Neither. of the two seekers acted on the time-honoured and 
well-nigh infallible plan to-day, each for reasons of his own, and 
each was disappointed. 
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The two were Alfred Shelman, whom, by this time, we know, 
and Mr. Jared Norton, cashier of the Avonham Bank, whom we 
have once seen. 

Alfred Shelman’s object was to see Timothy Rapsey; Jared 
Norton’s object was to see Alfred Shelman, and each, that 
morning, failed. 

After a breakfast eaten rather more hastily than usual, Shelman 
entered the dog-cart which was waiting for him at the door by 
his overnight order, and, driving past the just-opened bank, 
turned into the side street past the churchyard, pulled up at the 
door of the house in which Mr. Rapsey lived, and asked to see him. 

“Mr. Rapsey ain’t at home just now, sir,” said the landlady, 
with many curtseys and bobbings. 

“Dear me, that’s very unfortunate,” said Shelman; ‘will you 
tell Mr. Rapsey that I want to see him very particularly ?” 

“Oh, yes, certainly, sir,” said the dame. 

‘Ask him, will you, whether he will step up to my house and 
have a bit of lunch with me at one o’clock. You won't forget, 
will you ?” 

“Oh, dear me, no, Mr. Shelman,” said the landlady, highly 
gratified, for to lunch with Mr. Shelman was, in her eyes, to sit 
amongst the great ones, and she felt that the honour done to her 
lodger reflected on herself. 

Disappointment number one ! 

Shelman turned and drove back to the bank. He did not get 
down, but one of the clerks, a junior, came out with a letter, 
which he handed to him. Shelman opened and read it. 

“It is from Mr. Millard,” he said. “I am just going out to 
Beytesbury to see him. There is nothing else, is there ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“Ts Mr. Norton in?” 

*‘ He has been, sir, and opened the letters, after which he went 
out immediately, saying he should not be long. He gave us out 
the letters. There is nothing special in them, sir.” 

“Tell him I called.” 

‘¢ Yes, sir.” 

Shelman gave the reins to the horse and bowled away, leaving 
behind him the man who was seeking for him in great uneasiness 
of mind. 

The cause of Mr. Norton’s perturbation was this: he was ac- 
customed to open all letters received at the bank, with the excep- 
tion of those addressed specially to Mr. Boldham or Shelman. The 
correspondence that morning had not been heavy; the local 
farmers and tradesmen, with whom the bulk of the business lay, 
were fonder of transacting their affairs by personal interview than 
by letter,’ but one of the missives had greatly astonished 
him. Had the spire of St. Hildegard’s walked into the 
bank and requested him to discount its weathercock, he would 
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have been scarcely more surprised than he was by the receipt of a 
letter from Timothy Rapsey, which stated that, in reply to their 
the bank’s) communication, he would present himself at their 
establishment that day for the purpose of withdrawing both his 
deposit and current accounts, as requested. As requested { Mr. 
Jared Norton called for the letter-book ; there was no copy of any 
such letter! He himself had heard nothing of the matter, and 
it surpassed anything in his experience. Mr. Rapsey, he reasoned, 
had banked with them for years and years, and was just the sort 
of customer with whom the country banker delights to do busi- 
ness, a man with an ever-growing deposit account, and perfectly 
willing to accept the bank rate of interest in lieu of investing 
elsewhere. It was incomprehensible to him; perhaps Mr. Shel- 
man might know something of it. He would not even wait for 
him to visit the bank but would go and see him at once. 

Now, had Mr. Norton informed one of his clerks where he was 
going, he would have been told that the gentleman of whom he 
was in quest had just driven past, but he kept his own counsel 
and turned into the main street as Shelman turned into the side 
one where Rapsey lived. When he reached Shelman’s house the 
door was opened by a maid-servant, ignorant that her master was 
out, for he had driven out the back way. He seated himself in 
the dining-rogm and waited fully ten minutes before the girl 
returned and informed him that she had discovered that Shelman 
had left home. Making his way back to the bank, Mr. Norton, 
to his great chagrin, was made acquainted with the young man’s 
visit, and retired to the bank parlour lamenting his ill-luck in 
not catching him. 7 

Disappointment number two! 

Mr. Norton resumed his accustomed seat, and waited for the 
course of events. 

At eleven o’clock Timothy Rapsey entered. 

The double burden of business which he did not understand, 
and a secret which he must not divulge, had changed the little 
gossip’s cheery bird-like face into a countenance of a sphinx-like 
mystery and direful potent. Jared Norton, who had known him 
for thirty years, stared at him in amazement. 

“Will you step this way, Mr. Rapsey?” said he, not giving 
Timothy an opportunity of stating his business before the clerks. 

He led the way to the bank parlour, where he gave the visitor 
a seat, and waited in great curiosity for his opening address. 

“IT suppose you got my letter, Mr. Norton ?” said Timothy. 

_ “Yes, Mr. Rapsey, I did, and I was never more surprised 
| ne 

“Surprised, Mr. Norton! what; didn’t you know of it, then ?” 

“Not one word, my dear sir, not one word, I assure you,” 
answered the cashier. 


“Well,” said Timothy, taking a paper from his pocket,  there’s 
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the letter that brought me here, Mr. Norton; maybe you know 
who sent it.” 

Norton gravely perused the letter, which we have already seen, 
and handed it back to its owner. 

“It is correct enough, Mr. Rapsey,” said he, “although I knew 
nothing of it, and I’m very sorry to see it now.” 

“Tve banked here a good many years, and never thought to be 
served this way,” said Rapsey, ruefully ; “but,” he added, perking 
himself up like a bantam cock, “I ain’t under no obligation to 
the bank so far as I can see, and tis your loss, not mine.’ 

‘But, dear heart alive, Mr. Rapsey,” said Norton, “ is it well to 
fall out with us like this? Why : 

“Now, Mr. Norton, I put it to you. Is it fair, after that letter, 
to say as I’ve fell out with you ?” 

“ Well, well, perhaps not, Mr. Rapsey ; but won’t you see Mr. 
Shelman himself about it when he comes in ? ” 

«Mr. Shelman was round to my place this morning, about an 
hour ago, and I was out.” 

“Why, that must have been whilst I was looking after him 
about this very matter, Mr. Rapsey.” 

“Tis likely. Mr. Shelman leaved a message to my house for 
me to come up and have lunch with him at one o'clock, d’ye see, 
Mr. Norton ?” 

“ Why, that’s right, ” said Jared, much relieved, “ that’s right ; 
you can talk it——” 

“ Ah, but look ’ee here—see, Mr. Norton,” said Timothy, em- 
phasising his words with his forefinger on the palm of his other 
hand, “ I won’t go, y’ know!” 

Jared stared. 

“ Mr. Shelman,” said Timothy, with the same finger and palm 
play, “‘ have a-threatened me with an action 

Jared started and stared yet more. 

‘And Mr. Shelman have written to me,” pursued Timothy, 
“for me to draw all my money away. Now, Mr. Norton, I b’ain’t 
going to be put upon by Mr. Shelman, n’yet no one else, and so, 
as it sims likely as I shall want my money to pay Jaw expenses, 
I’m come for it now, according to this letter.” 

Mr. Norton shook his head regretfully, but saw no solution of 
the difficulty. 

“ Will you take the money now, Mr. Rapsey ?” said he. 

“Tf you please, Mr. Norton. You've got my pass-book, and I’ve 
brought my deposit note and cheque book, and if you'll let me 
know what I’m to draw for, I’ll do’t at once and take all away 
together.” 

Jared Norton gave up the business of persuasion in despair. The 
whole thing’ was, so far as he was concerned, wrapped in mystery, 
- and quite outside his banking experience. He sent for the book, 
‘and carried out the calculations necessary for a final-closing of the 
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accounts. Having done this with the air of a martyr, he informed 
Timothy of the amount standing to his credit in their books under 
both heads. 

Timothy produced his cheque book with an air of great dignity 
and proceeded to fill in the partly-written cheque which he had 
prepared for the occasion. It was a tolerably large sum, and, 
annoyed as he was, the little man could not resist a feeling of 
satisfaction as he wrote the three figures after the £. Not many 
men in Avonham, he thought, as he gazed complacently at them, 
would write such a cheque for one sum at once that year. But 
the amount on deposit, all of which Mr. Rapsey asked for im notes, 
was something to look complacent over. Shelman had not spoken 
lightly when he told his confederate to what state of comfort. Mr. 
Rapsey’s frugality had brought him. 

He left the room and went to the front office of the bank itself 
to receive the notes. As Norton finished counting the amount of 
the current account, Mr. Beadlemore Arto entered with a cheque. 
He shook hands with Timothy, gave “ good day” to the cashier 
and clerks, and stood waiting his turn. 

Mr. Arto was not curious—oh, dear, no!—but he was not un- 
willing to notice, and Mr. Rapsey was not. unwilling that he 
should notice, the amount which he received. Mr. Arto opened 
his eyes but said nothing. 

Jared Norton then, with a face full of unutterable things, handed 
solemnly to Rapsey a second sheaf of notes, and held out his hand 
for Mr. Beadlemore Arto’s cheque. That worthy’s eyes were dilated 
to their fullest extent as he noted the sum that his: crony _ 
counting over. When he had counted them twice, Timothy pu 
the notes carefully into a large envelope which he had eeein 
with him, and, placing this in his breast pocket, carefuliy buttoned 
both his inner and outer coats, and bade Mr. Norton and the clerks 
good-day. Mr. Arto received the money for the cheque which he 
presented, and followed him out. , 

“Where be goin’ to ?” was his salutation. 

“Up to Chris Raraty’s,” replied Timothy. “I want to.see ’m.” 

“ He’s over to Pinniffer 8. said Arto. “I see him goin’ in as I 
went into th’ bank just now.’ 

“Ah, I do want: him .to let me have a trap to drive over. to 
Ridgetown on.a bit o’ business,” said Timothy, 

“Be ’ee goin’ to buy the place, Timothy. Rapsey,: that: ye're 
taking all that cash over there with ’ee. T’ood be worth anyone’s 
while to foller.and stop ye on the road,” said Mr. Beadlemore Arto, 
laughing at his own wit. 

“No, I’m not,” said Timothy, his face lavennian in 1 spite of the 
comfortable feeling of the notes in his pocket. “Pve been and 
drawed all my money out o’ Boldham’s Bank, and I'm goin’ ever 
to Ridgetown to put it in the North Marlshire.” 
“Drawed all. yer money out o’ Boldham’s!” said Beadlemore 
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Arto, stopping in his surprise and staring hard at Timothy, as 
though he were demented; “ why, what in the name o’ sense and 
patience did ’ee do that for ?” 

“TI were told to,” said Timothy. 

‘‘ Why, who upon earth told ’ee ?” asked Beadlemore, still star- 
ing, if anything, wider than ever. 

‘“T mustn’t tell ’ee,” said Timothy, the sense of his secret again 
weighing on him. “ Now, don’t ask me; I really can’t tell ’ee; 
*tis a secret, and don’t for pity’s sake say anything about it!” 

Mr. Beadlemore Arto resumed his progress, and the pair entered 
the familiar room together and found their cronies assembling 
pretty much as usual. Mr. Raraty was, as had been said, amongst 
the company, and Mr. Rapsey was not an hour older before, seated 
in a dog-cart behind a good-looking but steady-going mare, be- 
longing to that gentleman, he was well on the way to Ridgetow n. 
He left behind him in Avonham a very thoughtful and puzzled 
man in Mr. Arto. 

That worthy pondered deeply over the words which Timothy 
had let fall. From whence he got his information (for he had no 
idea of the real state of the case, nor dreamed that the bank 
authorities, or one of them, at least, had told him to withdraw his 
account) he could not imagine; it was sufficient for him that it 
had been done under his eyes, and that there was a screw loose 
somewhere. Was it with the bank? Mr. Arto’s transactions in 
corn, hay, oats, and straw were large and many, and his standing 
balance was not large in proportion to his trade; nevertheless, it 
was large enough to make him feel uneasy about it in the face of 
what he had seen. He went home, took out his cheque-book and 
drew a cheque which reduced his balance to a very small sum 
indeed. He took it into the bank with an excuse ready : a con- 
templated cash purchase on a large scale; he had sometimes had 
to do so before. Norton heard his explanation, made no comment, 
but paid him the money cheerfully enough. In half-an-hour, Mr. 
Follwell came in and drew five hundred pounds: this was not 
unusual. Following closely on his heels, came Wolstenholme Pye, 
who was going to Bristol market on the next day it appeared, and 
who, also, presented a heavy cheque. These were succeeded by 
ex-Mayor Killett, Mr. Pollimoy and Mr. Barnabas Chickleholt, 
who all appeared constrained in their manner, and were armed 
with cheques for somewhat abnormal amounts, made payable to 
Self.” By one o’clock, Mr. Norton was getting a little fidgetty. 
There was nothing like a run on the bank, and, knowing the 
resources he had at hand, he felt that even had that happened no 
real harm could come to such a steady and solvent establishment. 
But his experience told him that, setting Timothy’s matter aside, 
this was the heaviest morning’s draw he had ever had on a non- 
- market day, and he shrewdly guessed that news of the transaction 
of the morning was circulating among the particular circle to 
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which Mr. Rapsey was especially affiliated, that a mistaken idea of 
its nature had arisen, and that a wind of suspicion was beginning 
to blow on the credit of the bank. He despatched an urgent note 
to Alfred Shelman, begging him to come on to the bank at once 
on most important and pressing business. 

Shelman’s errand that morning had been to Beytesbury to com- 
plete with Mr. Millard the arrangements for the purchase of the 
land belonging to the latter, which Shelman wanted for his new 
house. :All the points in question having been amicably discussed, 
and actual signature and transfer of deeds and payment of money 
being alone necessary to finish the business, Mr. Millard had 
returned to Avonham with Shelman, and had proceeded to the 
office of his friend Sennett to give him final instructions. Alfred 
had meanwhile gone to his house in the expectation of being 
shortly and punctually waited upon by Timothy Rapsey, whom a 
little condescension and a little champagne would reduce to a 
peaceable and forgiving condition. ‘To his surprise, however, 
Timothy had not been seen, and, in the midst of his wonder at his 
absence, Norton’s message came; he immediately proceeded to 
the bank, expecting nothing more important or pressing than that 
his signature was required for some special piece of business. 

Old Norton met him, wearing an anxious appearance, which he 
noticed as he passed through the front office. 

“ What’s the matter, Norton,” he said, as he seated himself in a 
chair in the parlour, whither the cashier followed him. 

“T am glad you have come, Mr. Alfred,” said Norton; “ I was 
getting rather anxious without you. I have had a very heavy 
morning.” 

Alfred Shelman did not answer, but awaited the business for 
which it had been deemed necessary to summon him. 

The old cashier waited a moment for him to speak; but, 
receiving no reply, went on— 

“Mr. Rapsey has been here this morning, sir.” 

“Ah!” said Shelman, suddenly evincing an interest in what 
was going forward. 

“T tried to see you this morning,” said Norton, “but we 
unfortunately missed each other. I got a letter from Mr. Rapsey, 
in answer to one from this office, informing us that he would call 
and remove his accounts, as requested in our communication. Mr. 
Alfred, there is no trace of that letter in the copying book, and, 
of course, I know nothing of it.” 

“No, no, I know,” said Shelman, hastily. “I wrote it myself 
and did not copy it—well, what did Rapsey say? I invited him 
to lunch to-day, to talk the matter over; I suppose he didn’t get 
the message in time.” 

“He got the message, Mr. Alfred,” said Norton, hesitatingly, 
sat—bat he told me that he—he should decline to accept 
it.” 
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“ He did?” said Shelman, and his face assumed a disturbed 
appearance. 

“‘ He seemed very determined in the matter, and spoke of some 
action which you were bringing against him,” said the old cashier, 
with a questioning look which Shelman did not regard, “ and 
finally he drew a cheque for his current account, and withdrew his 
deposit: as well.” 

Shelman sprang to his feet with an oath, as the consequences 
of his folly flashed across him. He would have a pretty quarter 
of an hour with his uncle when he came to hear of it. 

* Of course I had no alternative in the face of your letter but to 
give him what he demanded,” said Norton, “and I paid him. | 
fear that.is not the worst of it.” 

“What else is there?” said Shelman. 

“Why, Mr. Alfred,” said Norton, lowering his voice and 
approaching nearer to Shelman, “I fear that some mischief may 
follow. Mr. Arto was here when I was paying Mr. Rapsey, and 
they went out together. Not very long after Mr. Arto came back 
and drew a good round sum, and soon after that Mr. Follwell had 
five hundred pounds; since then we have had Mr. Pye, Mr. Killett, 
Mr. Chickleholt and Mr. Pollimoy, all drawing, all cheques to 
‘self, and all almost down to the lowest possible balance. I don’t 
like the look of it, sir. They’re all friends of Mr. Rapsey and all 
mone clique, and it’s hard to say what rumours may get about in 
this place. It’s not a good town to keep a secret in is Avonham, 
and we may have a run upon us at a moment’s notice.” 

The old fellow looked grave; Shelman alarmed. 

** But we’ve nothing to fear from that,” said the latter, after a 
moment’s thought. “We could pay every current account five 
times over.” 

‘If I didn’t know that,” said the elder man, smiling, “ I should 
be worse upset than Iam. But a run never did a bank any good 
yet, sir, and never-will. People may say that the fact of standing 
against a run is a good ‘advertisement, but I doubt it. There are 
always plenty of people who'll declare you only pulled through by 
the skin of your teeth ; most of them are outsiders, it’s true, who 
never had a banking account in their lives, but talk’s talk, and it 
tells ; and, then again, you'll always find you lose two classes of 

customers after a crisis; those who are afraid of you, and those 
who are ashamed of themselves for having doubted you, and don’t 
like to come back to you again. No, Mr. Alfred, I’m not afravd 
of a run, but I don’t want to see one, and whatever this matter is 
with Mr. Rapsey and you, I’m very sorry it ever occurred, and | 
hope it’s not gone so far but it can be put right.” 

The old man spoke firmly and looked as if he were uncertain 
how his: words would be taken. _ Shelman, however, was’ too keen 


not. to see that he was talking sound common sense, and he received 
the counsel readily. 
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“You're right, Norton; the fact is ’ve been over hasty with 
Rapsey over an election matter, and I thought to give him a bit 
of a scare, that’s all, upon my word, and he has taken the matter 
more seriously than I thought he would.” And he explained to 
Norton the circumstances of the case. 

“Law’s a funny thing to play with,” said the cashier, when he 
had heard the tale; “take my advice, Mr. Alfred, make. the 
matter right with Rapsey, and get his accounts back here again. 
It'll be better for all parties, I’m sure.” 

“T will take your advice, Norton,” said Alfred Shelman ; * T’ll 
see the little ass at once. You needn't fear,” he added, laughing, 
“T won’t treat him roughly. I'll smooth him down the right way.” 

“T hope you may, sir,” said Norton; and he returned to his 
duties whilst Shelman took his hat and quitted the bank in search 
of Timothy Rapsey. 

Mr. Rapsey was not at home, for the second time that day; his 
landlady was quite concerned that Mr. Shelman had missed him 
again; perhaps, she added, Mr. Shelman, if he didn’t mind going 
there, might find him at the * Bear.” 

To the “ Bear” then, he directed his steps. 

That famous hostel filled, as will doubtless have been observed, 
more functions than that of providing good cheer for the wayfarer ; 
it was the Exchange of Avonham, the local Parliament House or 
talking-shop of the place, and half the business of the town -was 
transacted under the vaulted roof of its ancient gateway or in its 
spacious panelled rooms. Quarterly sessions, revising barrister’s 
courts, tolzey and brewster sessions, leet juries; all had had, in 
past times, their headquarters at the “ Bear,” and down to our 
own day was held under its gateway, on Great Cheese market day, 
one of the most curious remnants of bygone times, a court of pie 
poudre, which now, I believe, only survives, if indeed it survive 
there, in a yearly appearance in the Broadmead at Bristol. So 
that even so mighty an Avonham potentate as Mr. Alfred Shelman 
lost none of his dignity in repairing to the great meeting-place of 
the town in search of another citizen. 

But, important as was his business, he little guessed what would 
be the termination of his visit there that day. 

The first person whom he saw was Miss Pinniffer, seated at the 
window of the bar, brave in lilac poplin and _cherry-coloured 
ribands. In answer to his queries, Miss Pinniffer informed him 
that Mr. Rapsey was not there—had gone out driving somewhere. 
Mr. Raraty was in the parlour and could tell him where, no doubt. 
Shelman opened the door of the apartment and walked in; as he 
did so, he heard from the lips of Mr. Barnabas Chickleholt, who 
Was gruffer than usual, the closing words of some oracular sentence 
that he had. evidently been favouring his cronies with, about 
matters at the Avonham bank. 

“ ——to look-after his.own interest, and, break or not: break, 
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I’m very glad as I’m on the right side of the hedge myself, 
They’re welcome to what I’ve left them.” 

Jack Rann took up his parable in a tone of some excitement. 

““T believe——” he cried. 

What Mr. Rann’s creed on the point under discussion was will, 
perhaps, never be known; at any rate, events crowded so thick on 
the enunciation of its first two words that it was never finished. 
Shelman entered the room, and Mr. Rann’s mouth closed with a 
nervous snap. 

Shelman took no notice of any of the words which he had 
heard, although he had some difficulty in restraining himself; he 
looked smilingly round the room and gave as near an approach to 
a cheery “ Good morning, gentlemen,” as was possible from one of 
his unamiable temperament. 

“Good morning, sir,” replied the room, not without a sense of 
guilt upon those who had just been discussing the very man whom 
they Were saluting. 

“Can I have a word with you, Raraty ?” said Shelman. 

*‘ Certainly, sir,” said the post-master, rising from his seat with 
alacrity and advancing to the door. 

“Do you know where Mr. Rapsey has gone to?” 

‘“‘He’s taken one of my dog-carts, and gone to Ridgetown,” said 

Christopher Raraty. 

“ Ah,” said Shelman, “ T wanted to see him before he went, but 
presently will do as well; would you be good enough if you should 
see him when he returns, to tell him I should like to havea 
word with him up at my house.” 

Mr. Raraty promised to convey the message. 

It was Shelman’s object to remain a few minutes in the room, 
quite at his ease, partly with a view of reassuring the minds of 
the assembled friends, all of whom he saw were customers of the 
bank, by his appearance of unconcern, and partly to offer any one 
of them an opportunity of speaking to him on the subject which he 
knew was uppermost in each man’s mind, in order that he might 
be able, without appearing to volunteer any information, to set at 
rest any doubts which might have arisen respecting the stability 
of his firm. He stood and sipped a glass of sherry and chatted 
with one or two, but his object was defeated ; his questions were 
answered, but no more—a chill seemed to have fallen on the room 
and an uneasiness in his presence, coupled with an absolute dis- 
inclination to talk, totally foreign to the nature of the gathered 
cronies in the company of one of their local great ones. On an 
ordinary occasion he would have had everyone to reply to; topics 
of all kinds would have been started for the sake of getting his 
opinion or. his criticism, and little Timothy Rapsey would have 
been present as collector-in-chief of all his sa yings, and snapper-up 
of all the trifles of his conversation which might appear likely to 

be of service at any future symposium. But now the little man 
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whom he had barely tolerated, except at the bank, and whom he had 
looked upon merely as an animated little puppet who occasionally 
made him smile, was all in all to him, and his absence meant he 
knew not what evils and dangers to him, and the rest of the men 
sat silent and glum, with a silence and a glumness that was 
almost threatening. He soon ceased the attempt to engage any 
one in connected conversation and stood moodily drinking a 
second glass of wine, for which he had called, in his usual sullen, 
stand-off manner. 

When he had finished this, he laid down the glass and a 
shilling beside it on the half-door of the little glass bar which 
communicated with the parlour, and went out, bestowing a part- 
ing salutation on the company as gruff and ungracious as Mr. 
Barnabas Chickleholt could have feigned, and with an ill-temper 
very foreign to the nature of that grim personage who like 
another and more celebrated man had nothing of the bear about 
him except the skin. 

The conversation did not at once re-commence. Shelman had 
left the room but not the hotel, as they could hear his voice in 
the passage in conversation. John Rann was the first to break 
the silence. 

“Well, that don’t seem very much like anything being wrong 
with the bank, Mr. Chicklelolt,” said he, in a low tone, however. 

Rann, who had been one of the strongest partizans of Mr. 
Boldham at the election, had constituted himself the champion 
of the bank at this juncture and had, previous to Shelman’s 
entry, been ridiculing the idea of any suspicion of its solvency 
and stability. 

“No one have said in my hearin’,” growled Barnabas, “as there 
was anything wrong with the bank.” 

“ No, no,” said Wolstenholme Pye. 

“ Oh, dear, no,” chimed in Hoppener Pye.” 

“Well, you’re mighty particular about terms, I think,” said the 
market clerk. 

“A man has.to be keerful nowadays what ’a do say,” chimed 
in the Nestor of Avonham, old ‘ Mas’r Killett.” 

“’Bliged to be,” said Hoppener Pye, turning to Rann, as 
though to apologise for Chickleholt. 

“ Forced to be,” said Wolstenholme Pye. 

Rann leisurely finished the loading of his pipe, struck a vil- 
lanous sulphur match which made Hoppener Pye splutter and 
his brother cough, waited for the flame to brighten and applied it 
to his pipe before replying. 

“If (puff) what we were (puff) saying about the bank just 
(puff) now wasn’t talking (puff) against it,” said he, “I’m no 
judge o’ plain speakin’, that’s all. Look here, Mas’r Killett,” 
added he, pointing the smoking end of the match at the old 
oracle; “ how many years have this very bank been in this very 
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town and in the hands of the same families? Tell me that, Mas’y 
Killett, will ’ee ?” 

* Whoy,” said the old man, taking his pipe from his mouth, 
pulling down his waistcoat, rubbing his leg and pointing with his 
yard of clay in approved Marlshire-oracle fashion, “ there ain’t noo 
one alive as could mind the start of it. I’m the eldest man to 
Avonham, ‘ceptin’, prhaps, old Daddy Prosser’s father, and he’m 
a dotin’ even if ’a be as old as what I be, and I can’t mind it. I'll 
tell ’ee what, tho’! Lookee you all here, now, and see what I do 
say, for it’s true if I nevermore move out o’ this here cheer. My 
granfer* held hees money in’t, that ’a did, an’ ’a many yeers afore 
I were bore too, that ’twere. "See that, now !” 

“That’s a very many years ago,” said Wolstenholme Pye, 
reflectively. 

“ That goes back years and years,” Hoppener assented. 

“Ah, you're right there, both of you,” said John Rann, with a 
half sneer, as though to imply that it was an unusual matter; 
“and do you mean to tell me—” 

Rann’s question shared the fate of the belief he was enunciating 
before Shelman’s entry, apd was never advanced a stage farther 
than its commencement, for the sound of voices, loud in anger 
outside, broke in upon the low-toned conversation and checked it 
in a minute. 

“ Dear heart alive!” said Mr. Beadlemore Arto, looking round 
the room in amazement, “ why, whatever's to do ?” 

The angry voices grew angrier and louder, and Miss Pinniffer 
who, within her bar, had risen to her feet in evident alarm, gave 
a frightened scream, called out some few words in an appealing 
tone, and rang violently at the bell which communicated with the 
back of the hotel. Wolstenholme Pye, who was sitting close to 
the : oagpety got up and looked out with a loud, “ Laws a daisy 
how!” and flung the sash up, thrusting out his head, and as 
much of his body as he could with safety get through. Rann 
dropped his pipe, which shivered to pieces on the floor, and 
Barnabas Chickleholt, who was nearest the door, threw it open and 
rushed out into the passage followed by all in the room, except 
the Pyes, who fraternally shared the window. The sight that met 
their eyes was enough to rouse all Avonham. 

When Alfred Shelman had taken his ungracious farewell of the 
inmates of the parlour of the “ Bear,” and closed the door behind 
him, the first person who met his view in the passage was our 
light-hearted friend Walter Bryceson, who was just mounting the 
stone steps, accompanied by Mr. Millard, with whom he was 
laughing and talking, and Fred Markham. 

The fun went out. of Bryceson’s face the moment he saw Shel- 
man; he had not expected to meet him just then, but his mind 


was made up with respect to him, and he determined to bring him 
*Grandfat her. 
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to book at once. Shelman was not known to Markham by sight, 
and Mr. Millard was, of course, unconscious of anything wrong. 

As Shelman was about to pass out at the front door with an or- 
dinary greeting to Mr. Millard, whom he had not long ago left, 
Bryeceson stepped right in his path and brought him perforce to a 
standstill. 

« A word with you, Mr. Shelman, if you please,” said he, sternly, 
laying his left hand on Shelman’s shoulder, and gripping a hunt- 
ing crop with the other. 

“On what subject, sir?” replied Shelman, haughtily, stepping 
back, and shaking himself free of the other’s hold. 

“On two, sir,” said Bryceson; “on your plot to wreck my 
friend Galbraith’s house the other night and on your threatened 
action for slander against Mr. Rapsey.” 

“ And what the devil business is either the house or Rapsey of 
yours?” said Shelman, hotly, and endeavouring to pass out. 

“ Just this,” said Bryceson, “as I happened to be in the house 
when your vagabonds attacked it——” 

“My vagabonds!” cried Shelman. ‘“ How dare you speak to 
me in this way, sir?” 

“T mean exactly what I say, sir,” said Bryceson, “ and it'll take 
a better man than you to stop me. As I was just as likely to 
suffer as my friend, that part of the affair is my business, and as 
I choose to interfere between you and Mr. Rapsey on account of a 
certain interest I have in the matter, that’s my business too; at 
any rate, I choose to make it so. Now, sir, just explain your con- 
duct in the first matter, will you ?” 

Mr. Millard had listened to the opening of this conversation 
with feelings which it would be hard to describe. He now 
interfered. 

“Mr. Bryceson—Mr. Shelman, for goodness’ sake, what does 
this mean? Gentlemen, I beg of you to be calm.” 

“Tl tell you what it means,” said Bryceson, answering the 
question, but by no means acceding to the request. ‘ You were 
over at our place a little while ago concerning a certain young 
captive whom we took on the night of the election—allow me to 
introduce you to his employer,” and he indicated Shelman. 

“Do you mean to insult me?” shouted Shelman, beside him- 
self with rage. ‘ Let me pass, or-——” 

“What will you do? Do you think you are dealing with little 
Rapsey, you bully? Do you know that we’ve your confederate’s 
confession ? You scoundrel, I believe the whole of the work of 
that riot was your doing!” 

“You are a liar!” yelled Shelman; “ stand out of my way.” 

“T wont!” said Bryceson, as much roused as the other. 

“ Take that, then,” shrieked Shelman, and dashed his fist at the 
other’s face. 


Short but fierce was the fray that followed. Both were power- 
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fully made young men, in the very prime of manhood, Shelman 
half mad with rage and Bryceson roused in an unusual degree, 
But the latter was the stronger and the more skilful, and when 
the first half-dozen hot, wild, uncalculated slogs had passed, 
Shelman, who, with all his faults, had not a particle of physical 
cowardice in his composition, found that he was face to face with 
a man who was his superior in every way. ‘Trusting to the moral 
effect of a rush, he dashed in to drive his enemy before him, but 
was twice hit back again by Bryceson’s left, and, rushing in a 
third time with head down , hoping to be successful with the goat- 
like tactics of the late Edward Stockman, Esq., a distinguished 
and refined member of the Prize Ring, better known to fame as 
the ‘ Lively Kid,” he was met with a fearful upper cut anda 
straight hit from his opponent’s right that knocked him down in 
a huddled-up mass at the bottom of the “ Bear” steps. 

The scene that followed was as exciting as any in the annals of 
the town. When the paralysis of surprise was over, a score of 
persons, headed by Pinniffer and ex-Mayor Killett, threw them- 
selves between the combatants and prevented any further contest 
for the present. Bursting through the crowd that had speedily 
collected came the negro Edward, with a war-gleam in his rolling 
eyes and a display of teeth that was diabolical in the eyes of the 
terrified youths who flocked to the spot. In the midst of the 
hubbub, when Mr. Millard was endeavouring to make peace, the 
spectators all talking at the top of their voices, the negro assist- 
ing his present master, Markham threatening a friend of Shel- 
man’s who had uttered some words derogatory to his friend, and 
the combatants themselves on the point of renewing the battle in 
spite of the well-wishers, who were respectfully but firmly en- 
deavouring to prevent it, Mr. Sennett, the Mayor, came upon the 
scene. 

“What is the meaning of this, Millard ?” he asked. 

“God knows!” said the astonished Millard. ‘I don’t!” 

‘* Gentlemen, have you taken leave of your senses ? ” cried the 
Mayor. 

Neither foe replied, but such obviously hostile preparations for 
renewing the fray went forward that.the Mayor’s temper was 
roused by the disregard of his authority. 

“Mr. Shelman and Mr. Bryceson,” he cried, “if you do not 
instantly cease this disgraceful struggle and depart quietly, I will 
issue my warrant against each of you for a breach of the Queen’s 
peace, and imprison you both! I call on all present to assist me 
in the Queen’s name!” 

The sturdy old fellow meant what he said, and a murmur of re- 
spect went up from the crowd. Bryceson and Shelman scowled at 

each other fiercely, and, if the truth must be told, a little melo- 
dramatically ; then Markham, seizing Walter’s ar m, pushed 


through the ‘crowd with him and entered the “Bear” ; whilst 
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Shelman, bleeding profusely from the face, and already sick and 
faint from the fearful blows he had received, was supported across 
the market place towards his home by Killett and one of the bank 
clerks who had been present at the row. 

How many venerable and respectable heads were shaken over 
the news, how many pipes were smoked over it, and from how 
many points the fight was discussed, would be hard to say. Two 
persons in Avonham, besides the principals, each of whom next 
morning was somewhat ashamed of the affair, were in a sad state 
of mind over the matter. One was Mr. Adolphus Carter, who 
could see nothing but harm to himself ensuing from the occur- 
rence; the other, Mr. Timothy Rapsey, who paraded the town like 
a discontented bee, extracting from every possible source the 
countless descriptions of the combat that were flying about the 
town, and after every fresh piece of information exclaiming, with 
heartfelt and sincere regret, 

“Oh, deary me, deary me, what a misfortune, to be sure! Oh, 
dear, oh dear, why ever wasn’t I there ?” 


(To be continued.) 

















































“T WOKE ONE DAY.” 


“ Dum loquimur fugerit invida aetas.” 
Carmen, I. ii 


I WOKE one day to find that Youth was going, 
With Time, who takes good things and ill, 
To join a vague procession, ever growing, 
Of ghosts who people dreamland still ; 
Those whom the years have rent wor ld-wide asunder, 
Old friends once daily looked upon ; 
Some toil upon this earth, and some rest under, 
No doubt ; and do some still regret, I wonder, 


The glad old days, the good time gone ? 


Time rakes away his dust-heap of dead roses, 
Of empty cups, of broken vows, 
Spent love, and all dim memory discloses, 
The morning after Youth’s carouse; 
He shows us shades of unforgotten faces, 
We hear the voices far away, 
Of revellers, who leave us still some traces, 
Of songs whose echoes haunt old halting-places, 
Where night was often turned to day. 


And many rest in sleep by dreams unbroken, 
By winds unswept, by stars unseen, 
Never to speak again as they have spoken, 
Or know lost joys that might have been. 
When slow-departing summer day yet lingers, 
Between the purpling western bars, 
When winds sound faint, as if some far-off singers 
Were touching harps with tired, trembling fingers ; 
We see lost eyes smile in the stars. 


JOHN HILL 











































JAN ALGER. 


A ROMANCE OF SOUTH DEVON IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 





“Don’t thee talk that way no more, Jan, ’tis no manner o’ use. My 
mind’s fixed never tu marry a smuggler, an’ thee knaws it. An’ 
if I wur t? agree maself thee knawst ma father’s more set agen 
thee’n ever since thee took his sheep and drue em’ across the 
sands tu hide the footmarks thee and t’others made in carr’in’ the 
kegs up tu th’ village, an’ he’s not a maan as furgives easy, No, 
Jan, I loves thee, but I can’t believe as thee loves me much when 
thee goes on doin’ what thee knaws I call a sin, an’ so I tell thee, 
wance fur aal, ’ll have no more tu du with thee” and here the 
speaker, having thus sternly dealt out judgment, broke down and 
sobbed, while, the tall young fellow beside her turned away with 
an angry frown on his face. 

They were the handsomest couple in Thurlestone village, and 
seemed made for each other. Jan Alger and his elder brother, 
Harry, who was permanently crippled by hip disease, farmed a 
good many acres of the rich land that runs down to Thurlestone 
Sands on either side of the lee, and Alice Prettejohn’s father pos- 
sessed a small holding on the top of the hill, so that there was no 
disparity in position; in fact, if anything, the Algers were the 
better off of the two. Then, as to character, Jan was steadiness 
itself; no one had ever seen him drunk, and no one ever heard 
him use ungodly language, while all the old people and children 
loved him for his unvarying kindness and good-nature. His 
compeers in age and sea- looked up to him literally as well as 
figuratively, for he was several inches taller than the tallest of them, 
and even the old Rector could not resist the lad’s bright face, and 
loved him heartily, though he shook his head when he saw lame 
Harry toiling over the farm work, and heard that Jan was gone 
for a cruise. 

Gone for a cruise. Therein lay the one weak point in Jan’s 
strong character. It was not for the sake of the spirits, or for 
greed of the money he could make by the sale of contraband 
goods, that he joined company with the owners of the Pretty 
Polly, rough men who spent their lives in smuggling, for which 
dangerous pursuit the wild rock-bound coast of South Devon 
offered singular facilities, but was a sort of chief among them, 
by reason of his superior birth and character, and they, fully alive 
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to the advantage of having such a man for their leader, took care 
to bind him to them by every means in their power, so that when 
Farmer Prettejohn said that unless Jan gave up smuggling he 
must give up Alice, it was almost impossible for him immediately 
to free himself from his lawless associates. 

Nor did he wish to free himself. He looked upon smuggling 
as a justifiable protest against undue taxation, and thought 
Farmer Prettejohn a tyrannical old Puritan. Even when he 
found that Alice was of the same opinion with her father, and 
quite determined against marrying a smuggler, he still refused to 
give up the one harmless amusement (as he considered it) of his 
uneventful life, and consequently Farmer Prettejohn forbade him 
his house and ceased to speak when he met him. 

Jan was, notwithstanding, deeply attached to Alice, for besides 
being a good girl she was very lovely, with the peculiar fair South 
Devon colouring and radiant eyes, and had she used gentler 
measures she might ere this have reformed him. But hers was a 
strongly religious mind that could not be content with less than 
the truth ; she looked upon smuggling as a crime and told Jan so 
plainly, and this in a time when morals on that especial point 
were very lax, and when the practice was winked at, if not con- 
nived at, by many in a superior station. Jan, honest fellow as 
he was, could not see any harm in it, and was proportionately 
angry at Alice’s outspoken condemnation, so that though the one 
desire of his heart was to make her his wife, he resolved, on the 
failure of this last attempt, to cease urging his suit altogether. 

A very miserable young man was he as he strode down the 
valley to his home, after seeing Alice to her door and parting 
from her almost in silence, not only miserable, but hurt and 
mortified and angry enough to be willing for any distraction, and 
so he readily agreed, when John Burgoyne came and asked him to 
start for a cruise in the Pretty Polly that night. 

Neither was Alice Prettejohn in an env jable frame of mind. 
Now that all was over and she had told her lover in plain words 
that she would have nothing more to do with him, she began to 
wonder whether she had not been too harsh, too severe, to the 
man whose life in all other respects was so blameless, whether 
persuasion and affection might not have done more to bring him 
round than reproach and accusation ; whether, in fact, she had 
not set herself up too high in thus acting. But it was not the 
smuggling alone that she. objected to, she told herself; it was the 
drunkenness and sin that it gave rise to. Jan was very steady 
now, truly, but what surety was there that he would continue so. 
And then it came upon her with exceeding bitterness that she 
had now put it out of her power to use her influence to save him. 
So long as they were lovers, even though her father forbade their 
marriage, she could always try to win him over to her way of 
thinking, but there would be no one now tohelp him keep straight. 
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Harry, weak-minded Harry, had no influence over him, and he 
had neither mother nor sister. Ah! if his mother had lived, what 
a different man he might have become. And at this point Alice 
found that all her reasoning powers failed her suddenly, and she 
realised that she loved Jan just as he was, and that notwith- 
standing all her moralising she would not for the world have him 
different. 

Before nightfall Alice Prettejohn would have given all she 
ossessed to be able to recall her words. But it was not possible, 
for by that time Jan Alger, with windand tide in his favour, was 
halfway across the channel in the Pretty Polly. 

One morning, about three days later, Farmer Prettejohn, with 
a broad smile on his usually grim countenance, came into the 
dairy where Alice was at work churning. 

“Alice, ma maad,” he said, “I’ve gotten gude news for thee. 
What do ’ee think of our Walter coomin’ whoam ? Tis true, 
ma maad, for all thee standst staring at me ’s if 1 were summat 
out o’ th’ common. ‘Tis true’s I’m alive. Johns th’ carrier 
heard down to Plymouth as the Valiant were goin’ to put 
into Portsmouth to wance fur repairs, and brother James’s son 
writ whoam as he an’ Walter ’ud get a week’s lave by reason 0’ 
it. He said as Walter wur growed such a maan us wouldn't 
know un agen. Why, he warn’t above fourteen year old when 
he went away, an’ now he must be gettin’ on for twenty; but I'll 
know him sure enough, bless his heart.” 

This son, Waltvr, had been the pride of Farmer Prettejohn’s 
heart up to six years since, when the lad grew restless, and nothin 
would serve him but he most gotosea. This his father refused to 
consent to, but young Walter, having been accustomed to get his 
own way all his life, sulked and moped for a while at having it 
denied him, and finally kissed his sister, and ran away. He was 
heard of shortly after as a powder-monkey on board the Valiant, 
then as time went on he rose to the rank of an A.B., and long before 
that his father had forgiven him, and yearned to have him home 
again. But he had never been seen in Thurlestone since the 
night he ran away, and the old farmer had grown greyer year by 
year with watching and longing for him. And now at last he 
was coming—would be there perhaps. in two or three days. 

“Thee mun get thy brother’s room ready tu wance, ma maad,” 
said the old man, “ ’twon’t do fur un to coom whoam an think 
we don’t expect un,” and he gave his daughter no rest till the 
snowy linen was put to air, and all preparations were in train for 
the return of the sailor. 

Those had been three very long days to Alice. She knew, as 
did everyone else in the village, that the Pretty Polly was 
cruising and that Jan was on board, but the vessel was due to 
return over night, and since yesterday afternoon the revenue 
cutter had been anchored in Bigbury Bay. Would the smugglers 
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find this out in time, or would they try to run in under the 
Officer’s very eyes? There was no moon, and the evenings lately 
had been singularly dark, still the risk of landing w ould be very 
great, and old Mother Burgoyne, who was an authority on all these 
matters, declared that her son Robert, skipper and part-owner of 
the Pretty Polly to say nothing of Jan Alger, knew better than 
to make the attempt. The night had been one of great anxiety 
to the wives and mothers, notwithstanding Mother Burgovne’s 
hopefulness, and, as presently appeared, their alarm was not 
unfounded. 

Alice Prettejohn had returned to her interrupted churning, and 
was standing with her sleeves rolled up, busily beating the rich 
thick cream, when suddenly she heard a child’s voice calling her 
name, and, quickly drying her hands, she opened the door and 
saw Mother Burgoyne’s little grand-daughter running up the 
garden-path, and crying lustily: 

“Oh! Mistess Prettejohn, Mistess Prettejohn,” she sobbed, 
when she caught sight of Alice standing in the doorway, “ they’re 
after °em; they be coomin’ oop th’ hill from the bache now, and 
grannie says they'll swing for’t this time if they catches ’em, an’ 
her telled I tu coom oop and tell” vee,” cau her says thy sweetheart 
be in the very thick o’ the mess.’ 

Alice did not wait to hear more, but snatching up her sun- 
bonnet she flew down the village street, terror for Jan lending 
wings to her feet. At the well, the general gathering place, a 
knot of women were congregated, listening eagerly to Mother 
Burgoyne, who stood in the middle of them, talking rapidly in an 
agitated whisper. A few words explained what had happened. 
The cargo had been run in in safety about midnight, and the bulk 
of it was concealed in a cave, inaccessible except at low tide and 
therefore safe for the next six hours. But the crew of the Pretty 
Polly unconscious of danger, had moored her in the usual place, 
and not until daybreak had they discovered the presence of the 
cutter. They had barely time to land, carrying with them such 
few kegs as remained on board (few as they were, they would be 
evidence sufficient to make this cruise a hanging matter) before a 
boat was seen to put off from the cutter, and now they were con- 
cealed for the moment in Mother Burgoyne’s cottage, a queer 
rambling old building, once a barn, and a favourite resort of the 
smugglers. But they had only ten minutes start of the revenue 
gig, and the cottage hiding-place could not stand the searching 
inv estigation that would follow ; two or even three men might lie 
there in safety, but eight of them had been out on this cruise and 
all were in equal danger if discovered. Already, as Alice reached 
the well, the, heavy tramp of the sailors was heard, and half-a- 
dozen were seen advancing up the hill, headed by the lieutenant 
‘of the cutter, a short, thick-set man, whose fiery beard and flash- 
ing eyes betokened a ’ choleric temper. Mother Burgoyne did not 
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wait to‘receive them, but with a last injunction: “ Now neigh- 
pours, du as I bid-ye, an’ we'll save ’em yet,” she hobbled: off to 
her cottage, closed the door, and began to sweep energetically at 
q week’s accumulation of dust and dirt. 

Marching in double-quick time, the revenue men very soon 
reached the well. But here they had to come to a standstill, for 
the street of Thurlestone, not a wide one at the best of times, 
was now completely blocked by an increasing crowd of women, 
who without apparent intention gave way only just so much as to 
enclose the sailors in the midst, and a lively dialogue ensued 
between the gallant men-of-war’s men and the smugglers’ wives, 
who, though consumed with terror and anxiety, exerted them- 
selves to the utmost to keep the ball going and so gain a few 
minutes. ) 

Presently, however, the officer began to lose his temper, and 
said impatiently, “Now then, good women, if you've cackled 
enough we'll step on. We can’t afford to be fooling here all day, 
so just clear out and don’t be blocking up the King’s highway any 
longer,” and his words seemed to take effect, for there was a 
general movement in the crowd. But the movement was pre- 
meditated: unobserved by the sailors, ten of the women quietly 
joined hands, and, those around falling back a little, before the 
officer knew what was happening he found himself and his men 
in the centre of a ring of strong-armed Terpsichoreans, who began 
to dance round and round them, increasing in speed till he grew 
so bewildered he did:not know which way to turn. The ao of 
dancers was strongly supported by those outside, and the more 
the sailors tried to break loose the more energetically the women 
danced, till at length the officer, thoroughly infuriated, drew his 
sword and made as if he would cut his way out. 

Then they gave way and released their prisoners; who, having 
thus been detained at least ten minutes, went to the nearest cot- 
tage without further loss of time and proceeded to search it. Of 
course neither smugglers nor contraband goods were found there, 
and the officer grew more and more out of temper as cottage 
after cottage was examined with the like result. 

At length he reached that of old Mother Burgoyne, which stood 
rather back from the road. Now between this cottage and the 
next there was a dark covered passage, so narrow that only one 
person could go through at a time, and communicating witha field 
across which ran a footpath to the street. Into this passage the 
cottage opened, instead of into the street, and the officer was 
about to enter, when suddenly a shrill voice became audible, and 
Mother Burgoyne, leaning on a broom-stick, hobbled out of. her 
kitchen with more activity than would have been expeeted from 
one of her age and apparent decrepitude. 

“Gude: marnin’ tu ’ee, Capen’,” she said, with extreme. civility. 
“Did ’ee want tu speak tu? Atthysarvice, Capen’. E’ll seuse I 
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not coomin’ down th’ village tu pay ’ee my respecs like the rest on 
‘em, fur a’ be an old ’ooman, and ’tis like that, ’ee see, Capen’ when 
a body gits old-like, they can’t du so much as th’ young ’uns, but 
there, I ain't no call tu complain, fur a’ can du a day’s wark so 
well’s any on ’em when a’ sets ma’ moind tu it.” 

“You needn’t tell me that, you old hag,” said the officer, “ I’ve 
no doubt you’re at the bottom of all the mischief in the place, 
Plltake my oath you’ve got half-a-dozen of those scoundrels hidden 
here now, but Ill be even with you this time; I’ve got a warrant 
to search every house in Thurleston, so just open your door, and be 
quick about it.” 

Mother Burgoyne suddenly kindled into fierceness. ‘“ Ee’ve 
got a sarch warrant, have ee? An ’ee be goin’ tu sarch my 
cottage, be’ee? A’ll lay that’s what ’ee’ve been kickin’ oup such a 
rig about down village aal mornin’. But a’ till’ee what tis, Capen, 
a’ ain’t a-goin’ tu have no sarch warrants in my house, so jus’ get 
along out wi’ ’ee afare a’ make ’ee,” and the old woman set to work 
to sweep the floor of the passage so vigorously that a cloud of dust 
flew into the intruder’s face. Still he kept his position, and even 
advanced a step further, pouring out a torrent of abuse and in- 
vective, and then, Mother Burgoyne desisted from sweeping, and 
seizing up her broom, began to fence at him so skilfully that, 
after trying in vain to elude her thrusts, which scratched his hands 
and face, and made his ears tingle, the baffled officer fairly turned 
tail and fled, pursued down the street by the old woman and followed 
by his men, who having been kept out of the fray could afford to 
laugh at his discomfiture. 

There was an end of the search for that morning, and when, some 
few hours later, it was resumed with a stronger force, every cottage 
door was thrown open, and inspection invited rather than shunned, 
for of course by that time all dangerous evidences had been removed. 
And towards night fall the inhabitants of Thurlestone had the satis- 
faction of seeing the revenue cutter up anchor and sail away towards 
Plymouth, the smugglers all the time being safe and sound on 
the top of the church porch, from which convenient and unsus- 
pected elevation they had watched the morning’s proceedings 
in the village, having effected: their escape from Mother Bur- 
goyne’s cottage while the revenue men were detained at the 
well. 

It was a great square battlemented porch, with some six feet of 
space between the ostensible roof, as seen from below the 
battlements. This space the smugglers had covered witha second 
roof, thus forming a small room, the existence of which none but 
an architect would have suspected. Those were the palmy days 
of smuggling. Now such a place of concealment would not for a 
moment escape the vigilance of the coast-guard, but a‘ hundred 
years ago Government was not so lynx-eyed, and contraband goods 
sometimes lay for months undiscovered in this and similar hiding 
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laces, while smuggling was carried on to an extent scarcely 

credible to us who only know those shores as they are at present, 

with every inch of the coast line watched and protected by a body 

of picked men from the Royal Navy, whose honesty and diligence 
no smuggler can tamper with or evade. 

A week passed, and the revenue cutter had not again ap- 
peared in Bigbury Bay. Meanwhile the weather changed for 
the worse, and it became evident that a heavy storm was working 
up from the south-west, a quarter singularly dangerous on the 
South Devon and Cornwall coasts, which are exposed to the full 
fury of an Atlantic gale. 

Walter Prettejohn had not yet appeared at Thurlestone, but 
his father congratulated himself that by the date of his shipmate’s 
letter the Valiant must be safe in harbour ere this, and he kept 
a sharp look-out for the sailor, whom he expected hourly. But, 
as afterwards appeared, the Valiant had been delayed, and was 
only now entering the Channe!. 

The Pretty Polly was off again on a long cruise, and for 
once Jan Alger was not among her crew, for his brother, always 
lame and sickly, was worse than usual, and Jan had to stay at 
home and see to the farm, nor did he altogether regret the neces- 
sity, for, after all, he only cruised for the pleasure and excite- 
ment of it, and he had found no pleasure, though much excite- 
ment of an unpleasing kind, in being cooped up for a whole day 
on the top of the church porch with the consciousness that dis- 
covery meant death. That, his first experience of the kind, had 
sickened him a little, and he began to wonder whether on the whole 
Alice’s view of the matter might not be the right one, and whether 
a quiet life on shore with her might not be worth all the smuggling, 
accompanied, as at times it inevitably was, by the humiliating 
necessity of fleeing from his fellow men, and hiding away like a 
rat ina hole. But he could not go to her with his newly risen 
doubts when she had so entirely cast him off, and it began to ap- 
pear unlikely that the lovers would ever be even friends again, 
for on the one or two occasions on which they had met since that 
last unhappy discussion, they had passed each other with scarcely 
a greeting. Alice was miserable, longing to reclaim the love which 
she knew was all her own, yet too proudly modest to let Jan see 
this; while Jan, humbled and ashamed of his share in the 
adventure which had followed so close upon Alice’s rejected 
admonitions, had taken her at her word and resolved never to 
address her again. 

Now towards the end of the week, he was whistling over his 
farm-work, as cheerily as if he had not a care in the world, though 
his heart was very heavy, when Harry limped out into the sun- 
shiny yard, and made his way across the litter of straw and dirt 
to the barn where Jan stood thrashing. 


“I be main glad thee didn’ go out this cruise,” he began, 
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“seems like’s if us be goin’ tu have a rare starm, an’ thee be 
wanted tu whoam more than common.” 

“Iss, fey,” replied Jan, “I’ve got a plenty tu du fur tu-day 
an’ tu-morrer tu, an’ thee be right ’bout the starm, us’ll have rare 
baad weather afore marnin’; but I reckon the Pretty Polly be 
saafe t’other side Channel fur a week tu coom.” 

“Jan, lad,” said the elder brother, hesitatingly. ‘ Dostn’t 
thee think thee meed so wull bide whoam tu-night? Ther’ll be 

v plenty down shore wreckin’, if so be any vessel coomed in, an’ 
dice knaws, Jan, ther’s things goes on as thee doesn’t like—now 
do’ee bide whoam wi’ me this wance.” 

Jan opened his honest blue eyes wide with astonishment ; 
such interference as to his comings and goings was unheard of, 
But he was too good natured to express his sense of its enormity, 
and all he said was “ Thee knaws I never hurt the poor ship- 
wrecked souls, Harry ; more reason I should go down tu the shore, 
fur there’s some folk in the village as doesn’t stick at murder if 
I be not by tu see after ’em,” and his brow contracted at the 
remembrance of a foul crime committed not long since on their 
own beach: a woman, breathing still, having been buried alive 
in the sands to conceal the theft of her rings and ‘bracelets, which 
had been torn off and appropriated by the wreckers who saw 
her washed ashore. Jan Alger was away with the Pretty Polly 
then; such deeds of darkness were not done when he was by, for 
the opinion of this young giant, who towered a head above anyone 
else in the village, had considerable weight among his fellows, 
more especially when he enforced his views, as he was apt to do 
when he saw things he disapproved of, by the free use of a fist like 
a sledge-hammer. 

No more passed between the brothers, but towards the middle 
of that night, Harry, lying wakeful and uneasy, heard Jan get up 
and leave “the house. By that time the wind was blowing a gale, 
and the great Atlantic rollers were breaking against the cliffs with 
anoise like thunder. Presently, as Harry, constitutionally nervous 
and timid, lay wishing his brother would stay quietly at home 
like himself, instead of running his head into all sorts of difficulties 
and dangers, a single sound rose above the noise of the storm, the 
‘boom, boom,” of a a gun from a ship in distress. 

«Poor souls,” thought Harry, “they'll soon be gone to their 
account. No ship can live on our rocks in such a storm as this,” 
and he turned his face to the wall and tried to stop his ears to the 
roar of wind and waves, for he had a tender heart, and he 
never could grow hardened to the horror of knowing that human 
beings were perishing in agony within a mile of his home. But 
his sympathy did not lead him to any active exertions (for which, 
indeed, he had not the strength), he only covered his head with 
-the bed clothes and tried to put away the ‘thought, and succeeded 
so well that after-a.while the raging gale became-a.soothing lullaby, 
and thien ere long he was sound asleep. 
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He was roughly awakened some three hours later, by a souse of 
cold water in his face and a violent shaking. Day was beginning 
to dawn, but the room was still in semi-darkness, and to Harry 
Alger’s bewildered and sleep-laden eyes it appeared to be full of 
people, eagerly talking. A few seconds sufficed however to recall 
his scattered senses, and he saw that there were only. two people 
present, a woman standing in the doorway, and his brother Jan, 
who leant over him with a shower of water falling from his 
dripping garments, shouting into his ear, “ Harry, Harry, I say, 
be thee never goin’ to wake ? Where’s the key o’ the the spirit cup- 
board?” And upon directions for finding it being given, Jan and 
the woman, whom Harry, now thoroughly awake, recognised with 
surprise as Alice Prettejohn, vanished downstairs, soon followed by 
the elder brother, who forgot his lameness in his anxiety to know 
what was going on below. 

When he got down the kitchen was brilliantly illuminated by 
the glow of a recently lighted fire, in addition to a horn lantern 
which hung from one of the rafters. Half a dozen or so of the 
villagers were standing by, and on the hearth and in front of the 
fire lay the inanimate body of a young sailor, whose hands and 
feet Alice Prettejohn and Jan were vigorously chafing, while old 
Mother Burgoyne was endeavouring to administer copious doses 
of brandy. 

“Did’ee ever see the likes o’ that, Maister Alger,” she said, 
glancing up from her work as Harry came in, “Say was dashin’ 
oop, clave like soapsuds on a waashin’ day, but Maister Jan there, 
he sees the poor lad borne in atop o’ one o’ they monst’ous bi 
waves, an’ he hears us caal owt, mortal loud he caaled tu be sure, 
and Jan says ‘Ye volks killed an ’coman on this very spot, an’ 
now ye'll let a maan die afore yer eyes, wull ye? an he off’s with’s 
coat, an’ runs out atween the breakers, an’ swims like a cork atop 
0 they awful waves, iss fey, a’ never seen a maan swim like that 
afore in aal my born days, an’ just as us give un oop fur lost, fur 
‘wur gietin dark, savin’ when the moone coomed owt now’n agen, 
an’ us cudn’ see un, aal tu wance us heard un caal owt, an’ 
there a’ was, rollin’ in the backwash wi’ this poor chap a clingin’ 
on tu ‘un. Laws a me, it bates me now tu think how Jan 
coomed back alive; there ain’t another maan in Thurlestone asaud 
a’ done it.” 3 

At this point of her story Mother Burgoyne was interrupted by 

a groan from the prostrate form on the hearth. The strong 
measures adopted began to take effect ; presently the half-drowned 
man raised his head and tried to speak, and then before very long 
he was sufficiently recovered to be carried upstairs and put to 
bed, where he at once fell into a sound sleep. 
_ By this time Jan, who was wet to the skin, began to feel.a 
little stiff and tired, but before changing his clothes he went 
down: agaim to: ask’ Harry to look after Alice Prettejohn, who liad: 
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worked harder than anyone, he said, to restore the sailor to 
consciousness, to say nothing of having been down on the shore in 
that terrible gale. However, when he opened the door the 
kitchen was empty; the neighbours had all gone home to break- 
fast, and Alice had disappeared, unobserved by anyone. So Jan 
at length retired to his well-earned repose. But there was no 
sleep for him that morning? He had too much to think about, 
and instead of dreaming, his mind recurred continually to the 
scene on the beach. There stood Alice beside him; he did not 
know how or why she came, but she was there, with the salt spray 
on her face and the wild wind tossing her hair, calm and quiet as 
when they parted by the garden gate. And then suddenly, as the 
desperate cry of the drowning sailor fell upon their ears, Alice’s 
hands were on his arm, her eyes raised imploringly to his, her 
voice ringing in his ear “Save him, save him, and I will be thy 

wife whenever thee will.” Then a successful battle with the 
waves, a quick walk from the shore, and a few words spoken be- 
tween the two as they helped to bear the rescued man to the 
farm. “ Alice, how came thee ther’ at such atime? Tis not fit 
weather fur thee tu be owt” and the whispered reply “I knew 
thee wast there, Jan.” What did it all mean? Could he take 
her half-frantic exclamation on the beach as a promise and claim 
its fulfilment? Or was it only an impulsive cry from a tender- 
hearted girl, who would sacrifice herself to save a life? But then 
why had she spoken so gently on the way to the farm? Jan 
could not come to any satisfactory conclusion about the matter 
and never in his life had he passed such a long morning as this. 

About noon, affairs having returned to theit normal quietude, 
and the sailor, as far as they knew, being still sound asleep, the 
brothers Alger were preparing to sit down to their midday meal, 
when there came a low tap at the door. It was by no means the 
first, for half the village had been there in the course of the 
morning to enquire after the stranger, whom, however, Harry 
would not have disturbed, but this was a soft tap, unlike any of 
the previous ones, and Jan’s strong heart beat a little quicker 
with a prevision of what was coming ; lame Harry it was who said 
**Coom along in” and flung the door hospitably open. And there 
stood Farmer Prettejohn, looking unusually haggard and grey, and 
Alice, as fresh as a rose, notwithstanding the night’s exposure, 
with her blue eyes cast down and her face half-hidden under her 
large sun-bonnet. 

Jan stared blankly at them; that Farmer Prettejohn himself 
should thus hold out the hand of reconciliation was beyond his 
wildest dreams, and he was so dumb-founded that but for Harry’ 
presence of mind, the visitors might have remained on the 
threshold all day. But he took it very coolly. “Sit ye down, 
Maister Prettejohn, I be main glad tu see ye, an I hope now ye've 

found our road wance more ye’ll not be so long afore ye cooms agen.” 
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The old man looked anxious and agitated, but he spoke with 
an affectation of indifference. ‘’Tis ma maad as have lugged me 
down the hill; her says as ye’ve gotten a drownded man here as 
moinds her of our Walter. Now I knaws ma lad be saafe in 
Portsmouth harbour, a’ mun be afore now, but I'd like tu see this 
‘un just fur curiosity like.” 

A’ wasn’t drownded dead, Maister Prettejohn,” said Harry, 
“our Jan there swimmed out after un an’ brought un in, more 
dead’n alive then, surelye, but Alice an’ Jan got un round atween 
‘em, an’ he’s been sleepin’ like a baby aal marnin.” 

“Iss fey, but I be awoken’ now, an’ gude marnin’ tu ye aal,” 
said a voice from the stairs, and in came the rescued sailor, with 
the air of a man who unexpectedly finds himself among friends. 
He was but a lad after all, not above twenty, though a fair curly 
beard hid the lower part of his face, and the brothers gazed at him 
in surprise, wondering where they had seen him before. 

That, question was quickly answered, for with a sudden 
hysterical ery Alice clasped her arms round the stranger’s neck, 
sobbing out, “ Father, father, don’t thee knaw un now ?—don’t thee 
see “tis our Walter hisself as Jan have saved from drownin’ ?” and 
then followed such greeting and laughing and weeping, as might 
be expected between father and son, brother and sister, while 
Harry and Jan looked on, and shook hands with each in turn 
half-a-dozen times over. 


After that it need scarcely be said that Jan’s courtship went 
smoothly, neither Alice nor her father making any more talk of 
conditions. Nor was there any need, since Jan of his own accord 
gave up smuggling forthwith and devoted himself to the farm, 
which prospered under his care as it had never done before. 

The good ship Valiant had not gone down after all. She 
had sprung a leak and was labouring heavily at the time the signal 
of distress was fired, and shortly afterwards a big wave broke over 
her, and washed off three of the crew, including Walter Prettejobn. 
Two of them sank immediately, but he, knowing the coast and 
being a strong swimmer, succeeded in keeping himself afloat. till 
the tide carried him close to the shore, where, feeling himself 
sinking, he gave vent to the despairing cry in which Alice, by 
some strange instinct of affection, recognised her brother's voice. 
Meanwhile the crew of the Valiant had worked steadily at the 
pumps, and, ere morning, finding the water in the hold diminished 
and the storm abating, they contrived to steer safely out of Big- 
bury Bay, and sailed away up the Channel. 

So there was an ‘end of the romance of Jan Alger and Alice his 
wife. But to this day the room in Thurlestone church poreh may 
be seen, in witness of the truth of this story. 


E., M. ABDY-WILLIAMS., 



























































































SUN SPOTS 


THERE is no more fascinating pursuit than the examination of 
the heavenly bodies with sufficient instrumental means. A small 
telescope of from 2in. to 3in. aperture directed to the moon, 
especially if the time chosen be about the end of the first quarter, 
gives a view sufficient to afford plenty of food for speculation 
about the physical condition of that lifeless orb. The grey plains, 
the crater rings, with their summits lit-up by the first rays of 
lunar sunrise, and the deep hollows “which knows not the sense 
of the sun,” may be well seen with an eye-piece magnifying about 
60 diameters on a telescope of this size, and with every increase 
of aperture and power fresh details of lunar scenery are revealed, 
such as clefts and rills, and craterlets upon the floors of many of 
the larger craters. 

The full sight of Saturn, also ata favourable opposition such as 
will take place in the autumn of the present year, with a large 
telescope of some 8in. or 10in. aperture, and a power of about 
300, is a sight never to be forgotten. The cinnamon coloured ball 
of the planet, marked with belts, and with its leaden-hued poles, 
and its glorious ring system, the brilliant middle ring separated 
from its outer neighbour by the sharp dark line known as Cassiné’s 
division, and the ghost-like inner ring, with its gauzy texture, 
at first sight, perhaps, hardly noticed, but gradually, as the eye 
gets more ‘accustomed to observation, coming out clearly against 
the intensely dark sky between it and the ball, and the four of 
five satellites which will probably be visible, form a most 
imposing spectacle. Jupiter is hardly less interesting, especially 
if the observer, after having carefully noticed the details of the 

various coloured belts and “brilliant markings, and, if possible, 
having made a careful sketch of them, leaves the telescope for a 
time and returns again after about an hour, when he will find 
the appearance of the planet will have greatly changed. Some of 
the features on one side of the disc or “ limb,” as it is called, will 
have passed out of sight, while fresh features will have appeared 
on the opposite limb, clearly showing that this stupendous ball— 
80,000 miles in diameter—is rapidly rotating on its axis. Possibly, 
too, the observer may see one or more of the satellites eclipsed, 
or disappearing behind the planet, or passing in front of it; a 
pearl-like bead sharply defined against one of the deep copper 
coloured belts, and throwing its “circular shadow on the body of 
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the planet. Venus, too, under favourable cireumstances, when 
she is nearly between the earth and the sun, and she appears a 
narrow but brilliant crescent, is most lovely, and we willing] 
acknowledge that she is rightly named after the goddess of Beauty. 
But large and powerful telescopes are required to satisfactorily 
observe these planets, and even more powerful ones to bring out ' 
the markings on Mars. There is, however, one object of which 
the observer, provided only with a comparatively small telescope, 
may make observations not only interesting to himself, but also 
of scientific value to others. This isthe sun. A good refractor 
is perhaps to be preferred for this work, though for planetary work 
nothing will beat the excellent silver or glass reflectors made by 
Calow and With, for these give images perfectly free from colour, 
which can never be entirely got rid of in refractory telescopes, 
when high powers are used on bright objects. 

The best method of obtaining the position of the markings on 
the sun—spots and facule which will be subsequently deseribed— 
is to throw an image of the sun upon a sheet of cardboard. A 
light wooden framework can be easily attached to the eye-piece 
end of the telescope and so arranged as to carry the cardboard 
screen at a distance of from 18 to 30 inches from the ey&piece, 
care being taken that the cardboard is perpendicular to the axis 
of the telescope. The screen must be shaded as completely as 
possible from all light save that which passes through the tele- 
scope, either by thick window curtains, if the telescope is used at 
a window, or by some other contrivance. If the telescope is now 
directed towards the sun, and an eye-piece of low power is used, 
an image of the whole sun will be formed on the screen, and, by 
adjusting the focus, this can be made sharp. It will then be seen 
that there is a very perceptible darkening towards the edges of 
the sun’s disc, due to absorption of light by the sun’s atmosphere, 
and a little close attention will show that the general surface of 
the sun has a granulated appearance, and here and there streaks 
or points of light called “ faculze,” will be seen, and probably also 
some sun spots. It is with these latter that our present article is 
intended to deal. They vary greatly in size and shape, sometimes 
being the minutest points, at other times having a diameter of 
more than one-tenth of that of the sun. . They occur more gene- 
rally in groups, and are chiefly confined to two zones, one on each 
side of the sun’s equators, between the tenth and thirteenth 
parallels of solar latitude. A few have been seen in equatorial 
regions and still fewer between 30° and 45° of latitude. The spots 
consist of two well-marked divisions, a central dark portion called 
the umbra, surrounded by a lighter portion called the penumbra, 
the lines of division between the umbra and penumbra and between 
the penumbra and the rest of the solar surface being well defined. 
The penumbra generally consists of filaments directed towards the 
centre of the spot ; sometimes, however, they are curved and seem 
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to denote a whirlpool-like motion in the spot; at times, also, 
bridges of luminous matter are seen crossing the spots, and 
assuming most fantastic shapes. The shape of a sun spot at times 
remains unchanged for days or even weeks; but sometimes re- 
markable changes take place even ina few hours. This is the case 
chiefly at the birth and death of the spots, that is, at the times of 
their formation and disappearance. The spots are seen to traverse 
the sun’s disc from east to west in about twelve days, travelling in 
parallel lines, generally in oval curves, but at certain times of the 
year in straight lines; this variation being due to the change of 
position of the earth with respect to the plane of the sun’s equator. 
If the method of observation described above is adopted, and the 
screen ruled with two sets of parallel straight lines at right angles 
to each other, forming a number of small squares, it is easy by 
having a similarly ruled sheet of paper to mark with great accuracy 
on it the position of the spots on the visible disc of the sun, and 
by means of tables published in the Observatory, giving the lati- 
tude of the sun’s centre, the inclination of the sun’s axis to the 
ecliptic, and the position of the spots in solar latitude and longi- 
tude can be found. Thus any proper motion of the spots upon 
the surface of the sun will become apparent, or if daily maps as 
described above are made always at the same hour of the day 
(preferably noon, unless an equatorially mounted telescope is used), 
by drawing on a sheet of tracing paper a circle the same size as 
the dise appears on the map, and making a fixed diameter on this 
coincide with the position of the sun’s axis as marked on the 
maps, the positions of a spot on subsequent days can be marked 
and its apparent path determined. The facule also may with 
advantage be marked with a coloured pencil on the maps. 
The general form of the spots and the coarser details are 
sufficiently well seen on the screen, but when the air is steady the 
finer details can be much better seen by viewing the sun through 
the telescope; but great precautions are necessary to guard 
against accidents to the eye sight: with a telescope of 2} or 2} 
inches aperture, the ordinary dark glasses are a sufficient protec- 
tion, and it is well to have several of these of different colours and 
degrees of intensity, to suit different conditions of light; but 
with a telescope of three inches aperture or upwards, the heat of 
the sun in summer is so great that the dark glass is apt to 
blister or to crack suddenly, and in the latter case the sight of an 
eye may be easily destroyed by the sudden influx of light upon 
the retina. The simplest way.of preventing such an accident is 
to use a “ sun diagonal,” a glass prism which allows the greater 
part of the heat and light to pass through it, while sufficient is 
reflected from its front surface through the eye-piece to form an 
image of the object, with this only a light-coloured dark glass is 
required, or if two diagonals are used together, it is possible some- 
times to dispense with the dark glass altogether, especially if a 
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Barlow lens is used, and the eye-piece is a terrestrial one with a 
pneumatic tube, for each of these arrangements weakens the 
light. The two diagonals should be placed so that their axes are 
at right angles, as advantage is thus taken of the fact that the 
light is partially polarised by the first reflection, and consequently 
this part cannot be reflected by the second prism. A more 
complete method, however, is furnished by the use of “ Merz’s 
polarising eye-piece,” by which the light can be diminished to 
any extent, and no shade glass need be used, and the sun is then 
seen in its natural colour. Drawings taken with as high a 
power as the state of the atmosphere allows direct from the sun, 
giving all the minuter details visible, may well be appended to 
the general drawings or maps described above, and these, dated 
and arranged in order, will be found most useful. Changes in 
the form of spots, the length of time they exist, as weH as their 
number, may thus be tabulated, and by accumulated observations 
it may be determined whether there is, or is not, a tendency of 
spots to break out not only in particular latitudes, but also in 
particular longitudes on the sun. Some astronomers have 
thought that there are certain points on the sun's surface where 
spots break out more frequently than at others, but at present 
sufficient observations to disprove or confirm this theory have not 
been made. If it could be shown that this theory if true, some 
clue might be gained towards the solution of the question of the 
origin of spots. 

Sun spots are sometimes of sufficient size to be visible to the 
naked eye when the glare of the sun’s light is taken off by the 
mists often seen at sunset, or by the use of a coloured glass. 
The writer of this paper saw a large spot thus visible in the 
summer of 1871, and on November 15th, 1882, and again in 
December, 1883. There are ancient records of spots being thus 
seen upon the sun, but they were generally attributed to some 
dark object, such as a planet coming between the earth and the 
sun, theological considerations preventing anyone from asserting 
the existence of any imperfection, such as a spot, on the surface 
of the sun. When the telescope, however, was invented, it was 
secon seen, though not willingly admitted, that the spots were 
indeed swn spots, and. various theories to account for them were 
put forth. Some supposed that they were the summits of solar 
mountains formed of dark rock rising above the luminous atmos- 
phere of the sun, and that the penumbra was caused by the sides 
of these mountains being seen through a thinner layer of this 
atmosphere, though a little consideration would show that in this 
case the umbra would be the last part of the spot to disappear as 
the spot moved towards the limb of the sun, whereas just the 
reverse is the case. A similar objection applied to the theory 
that the spots were dark clouds floating in the upper region of 
the solar atmosphere. In fact, the behaviour of a normal sun 
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spot clearly shows that the spot isa depression. For if a tolerably 
circular spot is observed near the centre of the sun’s disc, the umbra 
is seen to be centrally situated in the penumbra, but as the spot 
moves towards the limb both umbra and penumbra become oval, the 
diameter parallel to the sun’s equator becoming less, the diameter 
at right angles, and this remaining the same, and the umbra is no 
longer central in the penumbra, but has relatively moved towards 
the edge of the penumbra furthest from the limb, until it finally 
disappears, and nothing but the penumbra remains. Moreover, 
the spot is seen in some cases notching the limb! This much 
having been settled, it remained to account for the telescopic ap- 
pearance of spots, and this was done satisfactorily enough by Sir 
William Herschel, who imagined that the sun itself was a solid, 
cool and habitable body, surrounded by two layers of atmosphere, 
the upper, the light giving one, or the photosphere, and the 
lower, a dense cloudy stratum, protecting the surface of the sun 
from the light and heat of the photosphere. The umbra of a spot 
he conceived to be a portiou of the solid surface seen through 
rents of the two layers, and the penumbra, a portion of the lower 
cloudy stratum seen through the layer rent in the photosphere. 
This theory held its own for many years until the application of 
the spectroscope to solar observation showed’ it to be untenable; 
for it is now pretty generally allowed that the sun is entirely 
gaseous. At present the two theories of the origin and cause of 
sun spots that find most favour with astronomers are those pro- 
posed by Faye and Lecchi. Faye considers them to be the 
results of solar storms, somewhat resembling the cyclones which 
occur in certain latitudes on the earth, due to unequal speed of 
drift of the solar atmosphere, as the sun rotates on its axis, caus- 
ing eddies similar to those we sometimes see in streams. This 
explains some of the phenomena, but not all, for, if this theory is 
the true one, then there should always be a whirling motion of the 
spots in one direction in the northern and in the opposite direction 
in the southern hemisphere of the sun. But this is not the case. 
Lecchi, having first propounded a theory which he afterwards 
abandoned, subsequently attributed the formation of spots to 
eruptions, which are continually breaking out on the solar sur- 
face, carrying up metallic vapours to the upper regions, where 
they were cooled, and then fell back into the sun, br eaking down 
through the photosphere, filling the depressions so caused with 
cooler, and therefore less luminous, gases. But it is difficult to 
say why, if this is the case, the spots should remain so permanent, 
and why, if the eruption continues, the cooled gases should all 
descend into the same place. A modification of this theory pro- 
posed by Professor Young deserves attention. He supposes that 
“the spots are depressions in the photospheric level, caused not 
- directly by the pressure of the erupted materials from above, but 
by a diminution of upward pressure from below, in consequence 
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of eruptions in the neighbourhood, the spots being so to speak 
sinks in the photosphere.” 

The theory that there is some connection between the eruption 
causing the prominences and sun spots is borne out to a certain 
extent by the fact that frequently prominences are seen in the 
neighbourhood of spots, when these have passed to the limb; but 
yet prominences are frequently seen in latitudes where ordinary 
sun spots are never met with. There is, however, another class 
of sun spots which at present have received but little attention, 
though they have been observed by Trouvelot, who called atten- 
tion to them in 1875 under the name of “ veiled spots,” and these 
have been of late closely watched by Father Perry, who says they 
are frequently visible, and are not confined to the sun spot zones, 
though they are frequently seen grouped round ordinary spots, 
but may be seen in all parts of the sun’s surface. They are des- 
cribed by him as being small, and of two kinds, one being like. 
small greyish clouds, which last only a few minutes, and others 
being of a more permanent character, lasting for a few days, but 
never longer. If these spots have any real existence they may be 
due to eruptions which are too weak to produce spots of the ordi- 
nary kind, and yet sufficient to produce temporary depressions in 
the photosphere. 

The phenomena visible when a spectroscope is turned‘ upon a 
sun spot are curious and interesting. First there is a general 
darkening of the spectrum, causing a dusky band lengthways in 
the spectrum, its breath, of course, depending on the diameter of 
the spot; then some of the dark lines are widened while others 
get thinner, or disappear altogether, or are even replaced by bright 
lines, and sometimes even a line is thickened and a fine bright 
line superposed on it. All this indicates that the darkness of a 
sun spot is due, in acertain degree, to absorption by cooler gases, 
which fill or partially fill the cavity of the light, emitted by the 
floor of the depression, while the bright lines seen upon the 
widened lines shows that some of the incandescent gas of the 
same nature must be floating above the sun spot and must be 
hotter than that which fills the cavity. 

It has, for some time past, been noticed that sun spots are much 
more numerous at certain times than at others. This discovery was 
due to Schwabe,who in 1851 published the results of observations ex- 
tending over 25 years. The generally received duration of the period 
isa little over eleven years between successive maximum epochs, 
while the minimum periods are not equally distant from the pre- 
ceding and succeeding maximum epochs, but follow the preceding 
at intervals of about 64 years. There was a maximum period in 
1870 and 1871, succeeded by a minimum in 1878; the next 
maximum culminated towards the end of 1882, but during 1883 
and the present year there has been great activity on the solar 
surface. Attempts have been made to connect this periodicity 
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with the positions of the planets, but without much success, or to 
account for it by imagining it due to streams of meteors passing 
near or falling into the sun and ploughing up the surface. Also, 
it has been attempted to trace a connection of the weather of the 
earth, the annual rainfall, and even commercial crises (!) with the 
sun spot period, but these attempts have utterly broken down, 
But there can be no doubt that a connection has been established 
between certain terrestial magnetic phenomena and solar disturb- 
ance ; magnetic storms frequently being simultaneous with great 
outbursts on the sun, and frequently at the times of sun spot 
maxima there have been unusually grand displays of the Aurora 
Borealis. This was very noticeable in October and November of 
1882, when a spot no less than about 80,000 miles in length by 
40, 000 in breadth made its appearance, and on November 17th 
the Aurora was magnificent. But there were no such displays 
during 1883 nor have there been during the present year, although 
fine groups of spots were visible in January, June, October “of 
1883, and many fine groups have been and still are visible this 
year. 


r. PERKINS, M.A. 




































AUGUST IN TOWN. 


ON roof and spire the sun is bright, 
The tender green is sprouting, 

And dreams of country life invite 
Poor cockneys to an outing. 

Each has some pleasant plan to save 
From waste the spring-day treasure, 

And I, alone, of all men, have 
No business and no pleasure. . 


Ah! foolish swallow, wherefore stay 

_ Within the town’s dominion ? 

Had I, to bear me from its sway 
Thy swift and subtle pinion, 

I would not thus so lamely creep 
Amid the city’s riot, 

But soar through vernal airs, to steep 
My wearied soul in quiet. 


I’d know each trill of blackbird song, 
And all the pretty speeches ‘ 
Whispered in willing ears, along 
Old Thames’s silver reaches ; 
I'd change this ever-jarring ring 
Of omnibus and hansom 
For that dear song the thrushes sing— 
Each note an emperor’s ransom. 


I'd hear, like peals of elfin bells, 
The far-off rooks a-calling, 
Above the rhythmic pulse that tells 
The woodman’s axe is falling. 
Where wide-spread meads are cool and deep, 
In rank lush grasses growing, 
And bathed in sunlight, half asleep, 
The lazy kine are lowing. 


Ah! vain the vision! Vain the thought 
Of pleasure that enfolds me! 
Within its smoky boundary caught, 
The city claims and holds me. 
Thy secret could’st thou but impart, 
No longer life were hollow— 
I’d carry summer in my heart 
As thou dost, happy swallow. 


HENRY MURRAY. 
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A GOSSIP ON 





THEIR ASSOCIATIONS, 





FOLK-LORE, AND ANTIQUITIES, 


If. 


THE village of Ebrington, of which incidental mention has 
already been made, is deserving of some notice on its own 
account. Its church contains the tomb and effigy of the Chan- 
cellor Fortescue, “the best lawyer,” according to Lord Coke, 
“that ever entered Westminster Hall.” Fortescue’s knowledge 
of the law does not appear to have been more remarkable than 
his knowledge of directions of the wind. He seems to have been 
a legal “ Vicar of Bray 5° ”’ and during the Wars of the Roses 
always contrived to be in high favour with the successful faction. 

In another vault beneath this church, but undistinguished by 
any monument or inscription, are such remains as could be 
identified of that unhappy Sir William Keyte, whose crimes and 
the destruction in which he involved himself and his mansion, 
forms a dark page in the family history of last century. 

Hard by the church stands the former mansion of the 
Fortescues, now a farmhouse. It has been much disfigured by 
injudicious repairs, but some sort of poetical interest still clings 
about its old walls. When, in his long descriptive poem, Jago, 
the Warwickshire poet of last century, apostrophised these hills 
as being: 


“ By Lyttleton’s sweet plaint and thy abode 
His matchless Lucia to the Muse endeared.” 


Ebrington House was the abode to which he alluded. Lucy 
F ortescue, the subject of Lord Lyttleton’s famous “‘ Monody,” was 
born and spent her girlhood here. It was here “ under Campden’s 
moss-clad mountain’s brae,” as he somewhat grandiloquently puts 
it, that she formed that acquaintance with classical, and French, 
and Italian literature, which her husband celebrates, together 
with her more gentle and womanly virtues. 

Battle Bridge, already mentioned as being near to the scene of 
Harrison’s adventure, is close by the site now occupied by 
Campden Railway Station. Its name commemorates an impor- 
tant engagement fought here between the Mercians and West 
- Saxons, in which the latter suffered a crushing defeat. Judging 
from the remains found, the battle, or at least the pursuit, must 
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have extended far across the hills in the direction of Imington. 
Curious arms and personal ornaments occasionally turn up with 
the bones of these old warriors of the Heptarchy. 

During the making of the West Midland Railway, Roman 
remains were also brought to light a little above Battle Bridge. 
From fragments of mural paintings and similar decorations they 
would seem to have been those of the villa of some wealthy 
rovincial. 

More to the westward, in the direction of Mickleton, two 
hamlets stand high on the hill side—Hidcote Boise and Hidecote 
Bartrim. The first, which is in the parish of Ebrington, has 
about it little of interest, except that in the old times the 
spectral night coach was sometimes seen to pass through its 
street. Hideote Bartrim, a hamlet of Mickleton, has a manor 
house, which, though of no great size, has some architectural 
features of merit. It formerly belonged to the Keytes. 

This house has a curious connection with the folk-lore of the 
district. Somewhere about the close of last century it was for a 
time the residence of a person named, or passing by the name of, 
Staunton. He was a stranger to the neighbourhood, and was just 
such a mysterious stranger as Sir Walter would have delighted to 
bring into one of his novels. He appears to have been devoted 
toscientific pursuits, and more especially to experimental chemistry. 
Probably, he chose this retired spot as one in which his studies 
would be little liable to interruption. His pursuits and his 
solitary life procured for him the reputation of a necromancer, but 
he was fortunate in being regarded as a “white wizard” only. 
It was currently believed by the peasantry of the neighbouring 
villages that all the time-honoured phantoms of these hills—the 
“Night Hounds,” the “ Night Coach,” and the ‘ Mickleton 
Hooter ”—yielded to his exorcisms, and were laid to rest. 

About Belhowja, the “ Mickleton Hooter,” nothing has, as yet, 
been said, but he wasa goblin with some individuality of character, 
and strictly confined his rambles to one locality. From a little 
below the hamlet of Hidcote Bartrim to where it opens out to the 
Yale of Evesham, at the village of Mickleton, is a deep “ comb” 
orden, known as Mickleton, or Weeping Hollow. It is heavily 
wooded, and the banks on either side—in all places steep and in 
‘some rocky and precipitous—are covered with trees and copsewood. 
The Roman road before mentioned passed along the bottom of ’ 
this hollow, but except for a footpath it is now left in solitude. 
This romantic glen was the haunt of the “Mickleton Hooter.” 
He was, like Mr. Keble’s Nightingale, a creature that “all might 
hear, but none might see.” His powers were purely vocal: His 
howlings, yellings and screechings made night, in former times, 
peculiarly hideous in,the neighbourhood of Weeping Hollow; by 
day he was always silent. That sounds terrible enough to be 
termed unearthly were formerly accustomed to be heard:imtiiis: 
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place rests on good evidence, but whether they proceeded from 
Belhowja’s, or from other and more material lungs, must be left ay 
open question. 

The village of Mickleton has given birth to more than one 
person worthy of note. Sir Anthony Keck, a famour lawyer, and 
Commissioner of the Great Seal+under William III., was among 
its natives. 

But the name with which it is most intimately associated 
is that of Richard Graves, author of the Spiritual Quizote, 
Graves was, in his own day, a writer of celebrity, both as a poet 
and novelist ; though it is in the latter department only, that 
his reputation has survived to the present century, and, indeed, 
that one of his works, which fifty years ago was supposed to have 
taken permanent rank as an English classic, is now—such are the 

; caprices of fashion in literature—far bettcr known to the book- 
| worm than to the ordinary reading public; though the frequency 
with which it crops up on book-stalls bears witness to its former 
popularity. 

Richard Graves flourished in the middle of last century. He 
was younger son of a family seated at Mickleton from the time of 
the Commonwealth. At Oxford he formed a warm intimacy with 
a young man, of tastes similar to his own, named William 
Shenstone, which lasted through life, and the two names are 
closely intermingled in the history of our eighteenth-century 
literature. 

Graves’ best-known work, the Spiritual Quixote, is a romance, 
but it was written with the object of satirizing the religious 
movement of which Whitfield and Wesley were the leaders. In 
common with most of the romances of last century it can scarcely 
be said to have anything properly to be called a plot, being merely 
a narrative of the adventures of its hero which might have been 
extended to an indefinite length. The hero’s love affair, which 
would seem to have been introduced rather for custom’s sake than 
for any better reason, is vapid to a degree. But the book is full 
of incident and humour; and as a picture of English life and 
manners a hundred and thirty years ago, it is simply admirable. 
To us, who have to regard it chiefly from a local point of view, one 
of its main points of interest will be found in the fact that the 
author has laid its scene chiefly in his native village. Mickleton, 
‘“‘whose Gothic spire,” as he tells us, “ though hardly discernible 
in the map of the world, makes a picturesque appearance under 
the Cotswold Hills,” is the home of his Geoffry Wildgoose, the 
Spiritual Quixote; whilst Jeremiah Tugwell, the village cobbler, 
of the same place, does duty as a spiritual Sancho Panza. Wesley, 
Whitfield, and the author’s friend, Shenstone, the poet, figure in 
subordinate characters in the story, which chiefly deals with the 


- rambles of young Squire Wildgoose for the purpose of converting 
the world. 
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In the chancel of Mickleton church is a sculptured urn, bearing 
this insecription— | 
UTRICIA SMITH 
PUELLZ SIMPLICI, INNOCUA, ELEGANTI: 
R. G. 

URIA ACTE MEMOR PUERITL2 
MCERENS POSUIT 
M.DCC.XLIV. 


If the reader has a copy of Shenstone by him, and will turn to 
the Fourth Elegy, beginning— 


“ Thro’ the dim veil of ev’ning’s dusky shade, 
Near some lone fane, or yew’s funereal green,” 


He will find it entitled, “ Ophelia’s Urn.” The urn is that before 
us, and the Ophelia of the Elegy was Miss Utricia Smith. The 
young lady whose memory Shenstone has endeavoured to preserve 
by his poem, and Graves by his inscription, was the valued friend 
of both these authors, but by Graves in especial. Her father, a 
clergyman, appears to have been Vicar of Mickleton. This “ best 
and brightest favourite” of the Muses, as Shenstone terms her, 
added to her personal charms considerable literary powers, both 
in verse and prose. In one of his published letters tp Graves, 
Shenstone tells him how he has paid a flying visit to Mickleton, 
ate mutton with the Squire, his brother, criticised the pseudo- 
classical portico newly added to the Manor-house, and taken a dish 
of tea with Miss Smith. Whether the poet was bewildered by 
the strength of Ophelia’s tea, or by the brilliancy of her conversa- 
tion, we are not told, but on leaving he lost his way upon the hills 
and wandered for some hours. 

Poor Utricia’s short life was a romance. She died of an illness 
brought on by disappointed love. But it was not by either of her 
poetical admirers that she was slighted ; the false lover who jilted 
her was merely a common-place country parson. 

Whether any of Ophelia’s verses have been preserved I cannot 
say; it has not been my fortune to meet with any of them. 
Perhaps it is better that they should not be accessible. To read 
them might possibly convert the sentimental tenderness which 
one feels towards her into a less kindly sensation. It is easy to 
imagine what they must have been, and to fancy the “ verdant 
meads,” and “nodding groves,” and “purling streams” among 
which her “nymphs” and “shepherds” would have disported 
themselves. | 

In our own times Mickleton has produced a second poetess ; 
and one to whom, as to Utricia Smith, it has also given an early 
grave. But our feelings of melancholy interest are in her case 
little likely to suffer disturbance from any sense of disappoint- 


ment whilst studying her too scanty literary remains. Few will 
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read this.to whom the exquisite bit which marks the lines of 
“ My Queen” is not familiar: 


“ Whether her hair be golden or raven, 
Whether her eyes be hazel or blue, 
I know not now, but ’twill be engraven 
Some sweet day as my loveliest hue.” 


She may be humble or proud, my lady, 
Or that sweet calm that is just between, 
And whenever she comes she will find me ready 
To do her homage—my queen, my queen!” 


All know this, but few know even the name of the gifted girl of 
seventeen by whom those lines were written. 

Frances Elizabeth Steel-Graves was born at Mickleton Manor- 
house on the 3lst of December, 1845. She was an only child. 
Her father, Sir J. Maxwell Steel-Graves, was an Irish baronet 
who had married an heiress of that family which produced the 
author of the Spiritwal Quixote, and had assumed their naine. 
Her poetical talents developed early. In 1864, a small volume 
of verse—the joint production of herself and two cousins —was 
printed under the title of Trefoil. In this collection was in- 
cluded ‘*My Queen,” with some other pieces, not inferior to it 
either in beauty and delicacy of thought, or in melody of versifi- 
cation. Her later poems are chiefly characterised by increased 
power and vigour of expression, as may be seen from some of the 
lines in her *“ Heretic Hymn,” written in 1874: 


“ Thou whose name has gleamed so long 
In the vanguard of the strong, 
Thou, who in Thy life didst seek 
Poor and bad, diseased and weak, 
Art Thou living ? Dost Thou know 
How the tales about Thee go? 

* * . * 
Christ! if Thou canst hear and see, 
Lo, disciples cry to Thee ! 

Save us from this tinsel sign, 

From the Cross which is not Thine ; 
Save us from the lies that breed 
Where Thy foemen preach Thy creed. 


Liv’st Thou, hear’st Thou yet, our Lord, 
So long worshipped and implored ; 

Nay, if Taou art resting still 

Dreamless on that Syria an hill ; 

Yet the strong delight in Thee 

Hath its: power to save and free.” 


Few writers possessed of such powers as this lady have shown 
so little literary variety. She shrank from rather than courted po- 
pularity. Both Trefoiland the little posthumous volume which 
contains her later as well as her earlier verses were printed for pri- 
vate circulation only; and are therefore, unfortunately, inacces- 
sible to the general public. 
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In 1871 Miss Graves was’ married to her cousin, Francis Robert 
Steel-Bowen, Barrister-at-Law, who'then assumed the surname of 
Graves. But the miarried life of the songstress was brief... To the 
great grief of all who ‘had the privilege of knowing her, Mrs. 
Bowen-Graves died on the 16th of August, ' 1874, having only 
reached her twenty-eighth birthday. , 

Whether any particular point on these hills can definitely be 
associated with the memory of Shakspeare is open to question, but 
such an association has been claimed. If we climb from Mickle- 
ton by the Roman Read t6 a poimt now known as Prospect Gate, 
which lies between the hamlets of Hideote Bartrim.and Stoke, 
we shall find ourselves in no indifferent position for looking about 
us. The view from this place has been said to éxtend into four- 
teen counties of England and Wales. To the south it is com- 
paratively limited, owing to the main range of the Coteswolds 
forming a barrier in that direction. But to the west it appears 
almost boundless, and takes in Bredon, the Malverns, Skervid- 
Vawr, and the Black Mountains, the Lickeys, the Clent Hills, and 
numberless other less marked elevations. To the east, Edge Hill, 
Brailes and Long Compton Hills are the most prominent features 
of the landscape, whilst to the north the eye ranges unchecked 
_ over the rich districts of Warwickshire, and faintly makes out in 
the far distance the tall towers of St. Mary’s, Warwick, and even 
the. three historic spires of Coventry. ie 

In a document of last century I have seen this particular point 
mentioned as being traditionally the ‘love frequented spot” of 
Shakspeare. So far as I have been able to ascertain, no tradition 
to that effect is now extant. The document referred to was an 
auctioneer’s description of the adjacent lands. We learn from 
George Eliot that “ auctioneers talk wild,” and the statement 
must be taken for what it is worth. The probabilities are, how- 
ever, in its favour. Stratford-on-Avon is only some seven or 
eight miles distant, and in no other direction could any respectable 
elevation be reached so easily from that town. It is to be ex- 
pected that Shakspeare, like other men, may occasionally have felt a 
longing come over him to “ breathe the thin air of the mountain 
tops,” and he would have found this spot within a moderate ride. 
That his brother poet and intimate, Michael Drayton, both knew 
and loved the adjacent and smaller eminence of Meon is obvious 
from the ‘Polyolbion,” and we may reasonably infer that he 
made its acquaintance when Shakspeare’s. guest and with Shak- 
speare as his guide. 

The Meon Hill, which Drayton celebrates, is a spur of the 
Iimington Hills thrown off in the direction of Stratford-on-Avon, 
that is to the north-west. It is partly in the parish of Mickleton. 
Its top has been strongly intrenched wherever the steepness of 
its sides did not render such defences unnecessary. Within the 
fortified area various antiquities have been found, including an 
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ancient quern or hand-mill, and a considerable number of weapons, 
much corroded by rust, the heads evidently of a kind of pike, 
Stories are also told of the finding of hoards of coin here. 

Sir Robert Atkyns, the historian of Gloucestershire, considers 
Meon Hill to have been the position occupied by the West Saxons 
before their encounter with the Mercians near Ebrington, and its 
name he attributes to a people whom after Bede he calls the 
Mean-Vari. This people, who inhabited a part of the modern 
Hampshire, were, he says, allies or tributaries of the West 
Saxons, and formed a great part of their army. He speaks of 
them as a Celtic race, but a better authority, the late Dr. 
Richard Green, in his Making of England regards them as a 
Jutish origin. For the delicacy of its turf and the beauty and 
interest of its surroundings, Old Drayton recommends all other 
hills of his acquaintance to “let Meen their pattern be.” 


F. SCARLETT POTTER. 
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By A NEW AUTHOR. 


CHAPTER X. 
WAITING. 


WHEN we have lost one whose love was for years our all in all on 
earth, perhaps the hardest of all the mental anguish we have to 
bear are the frequent knockings of the world at the door of our 
sorrow. I have read that Religion visits a man diplomatically 
several times during his life, as, for instance, when he is chris- 
tened, confirmed, married, prayed over, or when he stands by the 
last resting place of his loved ones and hears the solemnest of 
words. And just as diplomatically does sorrow come at certain 
stages of our lives, and every visit of sorrow is rendered poignant 
by the necessity of fighting not only the added grief but the 
every-day battle with the world as well. sy 

This is what poor Nellie had found lately. Her grief had been 
aggravated tenfold by her position, and the ray of light that had 
shone on her to brighten for a while the dark path she was 
treading, was now taken away from her, and she was alone. First, 
after her father’s terribly sudden death had come the hundred- 
and-one little necessary and unavoidable remindings of the one 
gone that must follow every great bereavement. They are 
almost harder to bear than the actual loss itself. The first great 
burst of grief, after the kindly eyes are closed, the generous hands 
folded, and the pale face kissed, is oftentimes as much a balm for 
the wounded heart. as a token that the heart is there; perchance 
the stricken soul would rest at once if it were left alone with its 
grief. But it cannot be so. The tenderest hands must open the 
wound again; other hearts that bleed for the depth of your 
sorrow must by their very sympathy wring your own afresh. Duty 
becomes anguish. Love, when it comes to cheer, brings solemn 
Memory in its train, and Sympathy wounds more deeply still in 
trying to heal the hurt. 

Had Jack remained, poor Nellie’s lot would have been better by 
far. Every day in the year some maiden takes a new love to her 
heart who speedily assumes there the pride of place, even though 
it may not utterly supersede all others. And so it had been with her. 
But at the moment when she most needed him, away across the 
sea went he whose mission was to soothe and protect. It was not 
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until he had really gone that Nellie felt that she could realise how 
lonely she was in the world. There was a brave heart in her 
bosom though, and, seared as it had been lately, she bore bravely 
up and set herself with steadfast purpose to face her lot in life. 

Colonel Ellerton’s solicitors had made no mistake as to her 
satisfactory financial condition. Paul Merewether was not a 
merchant prince, but among shopkeepers he stood well, and years 
of industry had given him the ability to accumulate a sum which 
had a highly respectable appearance in the books of the Governor 
and Company of the Bank of England, which volumes contained 
pleasing records of Paul’s many purchases of Consols, for the 
careful little hosier had all the middle-class Briton’s love for the 
Three per Cents, and all the Patriot’s belief in their safety. To 
transfer these to Nellie, after the necessary formalities had been 
gone through, was a simple thing, and was done; certain houses, 
which Paul had from time to time bought, constituted the rest of 
his property, with the exception of his business. 

There was a certain old apprentice of her father who, after his 
time was out, had, contrary to usual custom, remained with his 
master and assisted him as a salesman. He was, in common 
with half the young tradesmen of the ward, head over ears in love 
with Paul Merewether’s pretty daughter, but had had too much 
loyalty towards his employer to press his suit, and too much 
affection for Nellie to imperil his happiness of basking in the sun- 
shine of her presence by a probable refusal. So he had worshipped 
in silence and at a distance until he had taught himself to look 
upon her as a divinity, a goddess to be adored but not approached. 
Every maiden, with a pretty face and a moderate share of brains, 
knows exactly who admires her and in what manner, and Nellie 
had, for a long time, been quite aware of Joseph Baddeley’s 
adoration, and was internally gratified by his respectful homage. 
Joseph was not an ill-looking fellow, and was as trustworthy as 
the sun, and. being moreover a good man of business and an 
excellent judge of the wares sold in the shop, Nellie saw her way 
to putting an honest and unassuming admirer in a way of render- 
ing himself a very eligible parti in the eyes of some damsel more 
attainable than his master’s daughter. Joseph Baddeley, who had 
been rather ruefully considering what would become of him now 
that his master’s death removed any hope of a rise in life, say 2 
prospective partnership, was astonished and delighted by an offer, 
through the solicitors, of succeeding to the business on terms which, 
while they were business-like enough to satisfy the independent 
spirit of a worthy and honest young man, were so generous and easy 
as to take somewhat the nature ofa gracious gift, to refuse which 
would be ingratitude. So Joseph was installed in full possession 
of the shop in which he had served his apprenticeship and gained 
his experience, and, resignedly conscious of the hopelessness of 
expecting any more precious favour from the hands of his divinity, 
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sensibly enough looked about with carefully discriminating eyes 
for an helpmeet and partner in hosiery and home. , 

When Jack had said his last farewell, and Nellie was left really 
alone, she moved such of her Lares and Penates as were most 
precious from old associations to a pretty cottage situated in what 
was then the country, but which now wide-spreading London has 
surrounded and effaced. There, with two old servants, she settled 
down quietly to await the summons from her husband that should 
send her—loving bird of passage—winging over the sea to rejoin 
him. Very lovely looked she in her mourning dresses, and many 
a glance was cast after her, and many a youth felt his heart beat 
high at the sight of the sweet, fresh face, which contrasted with 
her sable trappings like a jewel with its setting, but they little 
knew the secret Nellie kept, nor how her heart was ever flying, 
flying, flying East, to one beside whom the world was nothing 
now. 

One of the pieces of furniture which Nellie had removed to her 
new abode was an old-fashioned writing-desk of her father’s, 
which had from early childhood been a thing of delight to her, on 
account of the presence in it of a hidden drawer, of which her 
father had one day shown her the secret. When she was quite a 
little thing she could remember her father making the mysterious 
receptacle fly open for her amusement, and when she had grown up, 
and was entrusted with the keys of all the cupboards and presses 
in the house, her father had shown her the method of doing this. 
It was a well-made article, this desk, and the drawer in question 
really was «a secret one, for anyone not possessed of a knowledge 
where to look for the releasing spring. Nellie determined that 
this should be the receptacle of the document which contained 
her secret. 

Before Jack went away he had entrusted her with the care of 
the copy of their marriage certificate. This document nowadays, 
when careful and duplicate registration has reduced the danger of 
a want of evidence of marriage tonil, has not the almost super- 
stitious value set upon it as in former times. Mr. D. Christie 
Murray in one of the most powerful novels of the present day 
Joseph's Coat, points out the fact, a fact beyond dispute, that not 
80 very many years ago, the non-possession of the “ marriage lines” 
was, in the minds of thousands of people, a rendering of the 
marriage invalid, and on this fact he builds one of the most 
charming of modern romances. Nellie had all the reverence of 
the age for her “ lines,” although she had been better posted by 
Jack in the possibility of obtaining a duplicate, than had Mr. 
Murray’s long suffering heroine, by her mother. But she deter- 
mined that the important document should be guarded with 
jealous care. She had carefully sown the first copy, given her by 
Jack himself in the church, into one of those chamois leather 
cases for charms and amulets, that were more common fifty years 
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ago than they are now that we have more education and less 
faith, and this bag she always carried round her neck wherever 
she went. The secret drawer was to hold another copy to make 
assurance doubly sure, and to this end she proceeded to the 
city church where she and Jack had been married, and having 
procured a duplicate from the obsequious old beadle, who was not 
slow to recognise one of the parties in a marriage over the pro- 
ceeds of which he and his female associate, the pew-opener, had 
been making merry ever since, and having again delighted 
him by a generous guerdon she returned home, and having 
enclosed the precious paper in an envelope, she consigned it to 
the safe keeping of the secret drawer of the writing desk. 

We send so many ships each day across sea, so many loved ones 
are at the mercy of wind and wave, that half the world ashore 
seems ever praying for the other half afloat. Here is Jack on his 
first voyage and two homes are waiting news, hoping, petitioning 
for him. Each of his comrades leaves as many anxious hearts 
behind. At St. Monica’s and at Clapton the well-being of the 
Merionethshire and her precious cargo was the chief event of the 
world. Thrones might totter and empire shake, so long as she 
were safe. 

As the weeks crept on Nellie’s heart began to be alive with new 
hope ; thoughts of the life that was coming to cheer her, prayers 
for the safety of the consoler as yet unborn, mingled with her 
supplications for its father. The domestic details of her new life, 
which before had been somewhat irksoine, were now sweetened by 
love till they became holy pleasures in her eyes ; to pray for him, 
to yearn for his child, to look forward with an eager, wild delight 
to its coming were Nellie’s tasks now—tasks of delight, labours of 
love. 

Yet she was embarrassed. Was it not due to Jack’s father that 
he should know? But she had promised Jack to keep the matter 
secret; poor children they had not looked forward to a third child 
taking up its abode in their doll’s house, and she was puzzled 
how to act. Her spirit of self respect, the dignity which her loving 
heart gave her, prompted her to communicate with Colonel Ellerton. 
She wanted no bounty from him, she argued. Was she not mis- 
tress of her own income, and was not Jack independent of his 
father? But again his earnest prohibition, his promise that he 
would send for her, and that he would himself report his marriage 
in due time to all his family and friends, kept her silent for his 
sake. 

Fortune favoured her, about this time, in getting rid for her of two 
people whose suspicions might have resulted in her having to 
divulge her secret, and those were the two maids whom she had 
brought with her from Paul’s house in the City. Matrimony was 
the agent which released her from them; two city swains, who, 
whilst they were in daily sight of their charmers, were contented 
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with the every day chat, which is the greatest factor of the court- 
ship of “ service,” were spurred on by the removal of their sweet- 
hearts a little out of their own little world, and found the flames 
of love wondrously fed by absence; they followed to the new 
retreat, and, urging their suits with greater ardour than ever, 
made arrangements for a double wedding. This took place under 
the patronage, and graced by the presence, of their young mis- 
tress, who comported herself as befitted so grave a matron, and 
dismissed her happy, but weeping hand-maidens to their new life 
with gracious words and bounteous gifts. She was not sorry they 
were gone, for now she might make preparations for the time to 
come without exciting either curiosity or suspicion. She had not 
been long enough in the neighbourhood to be known, and now 
that her old servants who had known her and spoken of her only as 
“ Miss,” were gone, she no longer hesitated in assuming her proper 
matronly rank, and not feeling secure even in her distance from 
any of Jack’s friends, appeared before the little local world in 
which she lived so quickly, that it was almost a seclusion, as Mrs. 
Merewether. ‘“ Her husband was at sea,” was ample explanation 
if any were needed, but Nellie who had a quiet and graceful dignity 
of her own, quite beyond the position in which she was now mov- 
ing, found that she was not questioned or doubted by the few 
persons with whom she came in contact, principally obsequious 
tradesmen, who, seeing her purse well lined and herUdresses rich 
and well made, troubled themselves about her not one whit, be- 
yond executing, with promptitude and willingness, the orders of a 
lady, evidently of standing and position. » 
So Nellie waited for the two events never absent from her mind: 
the birth of her baby, and the summons from her husband. 
Sometimes the thought had passed through her mind that the 
mere possession of her marriage certificate might not be enough 
for her to establish her position ; sometimes, too, the thought 
stole into her mind that she might die and leave no sign. She 
dared not openly write to Old Simon, for she feared, and feared 
with reason, that his ideas of loyalty to his landlord might induce 
him to break the silence which Jack had urged her to keep. 
Nellie’s was a quick thinking brain ; she was no country lass who 
had never seen the world and knew nothing of its ways, arid she 
soon thought out a scheme, simple enough, but in her eyes 
perfectly Machiavellian in its subtlety. She sat down one day, 
when the time was drawing near, and carefully, and in the neat 
handwriting which she had acquired in keeping her father’s 
books, wrote out briefly but clearly a little history of who and 
what she was. It was touching in its simplicity of narrative. 
She used no flowers of writing in her plain tale, but told directly 
and without one unnecessary word, the story we have read. She 
unstitched the little bag in which she had placed her certificate, 
and having made a copy of the paper, placed one sheet with each 
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copy of the “lines,” and consigned the papers to their hiding 
places, two to the little bag which she always carried about her, 
and two to the secret drawer of the writing desk. Then with an 
easier mind she waited. 

One day she awoke to a new life as she heard the sweetest 
music ever woman can hear, far sweeter than the lover’s first 
honied words, far dearer than the husband’s loving voice, the tiny 
wail of her firstborn. A noble boy with Jack’s eyes and features 
in miniature lay upon her bosom, and unwittingly caressed her 
with its tiny hand. How she wept and laughed over it. by turns, 
and how she prayed for them both. Every day, with her returning 
strength, she watched eagerly for a letter from Jack. It was 
nearly due, she told herself; packet-ships were slow but the letter 
would surely come; she wrote in raptures of the birth of her boy, 
she painted him for the father’s eyes in the highest colours of a 
mother’s love, and on the first day when she was allowed to go 
out, she posted it to Jack with her own hands; none other must 
be entrusted with the care of the letter which was to tell him of 
her great happiness; in it she proclaimed herself eager to join 
him, and looking forward to his message from over the sea. 

A feeling of romantic: interest ‘and love for the church where 
she and Jack had been married led her to have her boy christened 
in that very place, and she readily obtained permission from the 
curate, so where his parents had plighted solemn troth, and with 
a ceremony as quiet and simple as the wedding had heen, the 
rite was performed. She had remembered some words of Jack’s 
in past days, and acting on them the boy was named George, 
after his grandfather; her love, however, prompted a second 
name, and George John Ellerton, having been well and safely 
launched on the sea of life, was named and registered like any 
other ship. 

All unconscious of his new dignity, Colonel Ellerton waited at 
St. Monica’s for news of Jack and frowned over every post that 
brought them not; at Clapton Nellie dandled her baby-boy and 
waited too. Surely time enough had elapsed. Why did not Jack 
write ? 

Jack did not. write for the very best of reasons. 

He was dead. — 


CHAPTER XI. 
FIRE ! 


‘“‘ SHE’s going through the water now, Captain.” 
* Yes, General, she’s moving now, the Bombay girls have got 
hold of the tow-rope at last.” 
“Tm glad of the change.” 
_ . Not more so than I am, General, the wind may hold like this 
for three weeks if it likes.” 


The speakers were our friend General Bush and Captain Roys- 
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ton of the good ship Merionethshire, the place the quarter-deck 
of that gallant craft ; the time, three bells in the second dog watch, 
or, in plainer and shore-going English, half-past sevenp.m. Fora 
week or more the Merionethshire had been idly rolling on the oily 
waves of the doldrums, and all aboard were well pleased when, after 
a week’s assiduous whistling in which all joined from the General 
who was a surreptitious siffleur, and checked himself whenever 
he thought anyone was observing, down to the drummer boys, 
who made the ship shrill at all hours with unimpeded melody, at 
last the good breeze had come and heeling over under the pressure 
of every stitch of canvas she could carry, the bluff-bowed India- 
man was bowling along at the rate of seven knots, and hilarity 
was rife among the soldiers weary of the days of motionless 
sweltering which were part and parcel of well-nigh every voyage 
to India in the days of which we are speaking. 

Gathered in a group on the quarter-deck were the officers of the 
regiment, and General Bush’s staff, and the smoke was curling 
upwards from the after-dinner pipes and cigars of most of them. 
Time had seemed to hang heavily on their hands for the past ten 
days, with nothing: to watch but the skimming fin. of some 
hovering shark, as lazy as the ship, or the floating Meduse tinting 
the sleepy sea— . 


“ As idly as a painted ship, 
Upon a painted ocean.” - 


The Merionethshire had laid in that time of dead calm, when 
one universal blue sky had met their gaze from morning till 
evening, and nothing had broken the silence but the hum of list- 
less talk fore and aft, subdued, as though to be in keeping 
with noiseless Nature, the sharp, clear clang of the ship’s bell, as 
it marked the stage of the watches, and the whistling of all hands, 
which, the first mate averred, would have made a half-knot breeze, 
could it all have been collected and utilised. But now that the 
welcome wind had come, and the Merionethshire, one sheet of 
canvas, was again running before it, throwing off the hissing foam 
with her cutwater and with the “eyes of her” ringing with the 
sound of the slapping waves, it was as though the wind had sent 
fresh blood leaping through the veins of the ship’s company and 
the redcoats; talk grew louder, the soldiers gathered after their 
messes and made the vessel bright with song, the listless strollers 
of the deck now paced it out with brisker step and sharper turn, 
the youngsters skylarked and the oldsters smiled, and southward 
went the Merionethshire, all hands lively aloft and alow. 

“Lights out” had been given, the ship was quiet, the first 
night-watch had been relieved, two bells in the middle watch had 
been sounded, the vessel was going through the water easily under 
full sail; the second mate had the watch, a smart young sailor, 
Hempson by name. He walked the deck, occasionally casting his 
eye aloft and anon overside as the Merionethshire ploughed along. 
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“ Sou’ west by south, a half south!” he cried. 


‘Sou’ west by south, a half south, sir!” answered the helms- 
man. 


* Thus!” 

“ Thus, sir!” 

A spoke or two had done it, and right before the wind she 
ran. 

He had taken a turn or two and seen that the watch was lively, 
when a sailor came over to him, and whispered, 

“ Beg pardon, sir, will ye step over this side a minute ?” 

* What’s the matter, my man ?” 

“There was a queer whiff o’ something for’ard, just now, sir, 
afore you altered her course, we don’t quite know what to make 
on it.” 

*“ T’ll come over.” : 

Two or three men were gathered near the fore-hatch, whispering 
together. 

* What’s the matter, my lads?” 

‘Something up below, sir,” said one of the hands, touching 
his hat, and scraping his foot—it wasn’t “Jordy fashion” aboard 
the Merionethshire, but man-o’-war style fore and aft. 

The mate sniffed, the men sniffed, no one spoke for a minute. 

* Prize off that combing,” said Hempson, at last. 

“It was done. Out poured a coil of smoke! An ominous 
crack was heard. 

“On with it again, men—smart! shy that tarpaulin. over it! 
get the hose on the for’ard pump—lively, men! Johnson, go and 
call the Captain—quietly, mind; no noise—let no man speak till 
he’s spoken to.” 

“ Three bells, sir. ” 

* Make it so.” 

Clang, clang, clang. 

Swiftly, and almost: silently, the well-trained men of the watch 
rigged the hose to the pump; before the job was finished, the 
Captain came forward. 

*‘ What’s the matter, Mr. Hempson ?” 

“Fire below, I’m afraid, sir.” 

“Get the hose on the for'ard pump.” 

* Done, sir.” 

“ Get that combing off.” 

Off it came, up rolled another mass of smoke, another 
‘* crack.” 

** Man the pumps, my lads, call all hands!” 

** All hands!” was shouted, thump, thump, thump, went the 
crowbar on the deck over the heads of the men who had turned 
in. 

**No need to scare up the soldiers, Mr. Hempson,” said the 
Captain ; “call °em up to wear ship!” 
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“Tumble up! tumble up there! tumble up all hands! Watch 
and idlers, wear ship!” 

Up clattered the men, some roused from deep sleep; others 
from meditative pipes, all surprised at the unwonted call in fine 
weather and a fair wind. 

“Every man to his station,” said the Captain ; “ silence fore and 
aft, morning watch, man the for’ard pumps, now, my lads, let ’em 
clank ! ” 

In a minute the water flung below from the hose was heard 
hissing and sputtering and a dense black cloud was streaming out 
of the fore hatch. . 

“ How’s her head, Mr. Hempson ? ’ 

“ Sou’ west, by south, a half-south, sir; ship’s on her course.” 

“Thank God the fire’s for’ard ! ” 

«“ Amen to that, sir.” . 

The first and third mates were at the fore hatch, the’ third 
mate holding the nozzle of the hose, the first mate called the 
Captain. 

“Captain Royston, wouldn’t it be a good thing to get a look at 
how things are down there ?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Shenstone, how can it be done best, think 
you ?” 

' “Bear a hand with a line here, three or four of you,” said the 
first mate; * I'll go down, sir.” ~ 

He tied the line round his chest, soaked a handkerchief at the 
hose-nozzle, and said— 

“ Let them lower me down, sir. I'll tie this over my face and 
nose; I’ll shout as well as I can, and mind, men, when you can’t 
hear me, haul up!” 

The mate and captain gripped hands. The tarpaulin was 
flung aside, and down went the hero into a pit of fire and smoke. 

“ Right—right—right—right—ri——” 

“ Haul up, men!” 

Smartly and well they hauled him on to the deck, insensible. 

Hempson tore off the handkerchief, and held a flask to his 
“i A gasp or two, a cough, a struggle, and the man was on 

is feet. 

“Captain Royston,” he said hoarsely, “it’s all over the for’ard 
hold ; we must have all the hose in the ship on it.” 

“ Afterguard, smart with that hose there! See that rigged, 
please, Mr. Hempson,” said the Captain, as coolly as though no 
matter more pressing than the holy-stoning of the decks were 
on hand. 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” from Hempson, as cool and brave as the cap- 
tain, every whit. 

“And we sha’n’t do it then, sir,” whispered Shenstone, with 
his hand on the Captain’s arm. ‘“ You’d better get the soldiers 
up, sir, if I may advise.” 
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** No man has a greater right,” said the Captain warmly ; “jf 
we live through this, Shenstone, I won’t forget you.” 

** You can depend on the whele ship’s crew, sir. I'll answer for 
it,” said the mate, pressing the hand the Captain extended to him, 
. I] know it,” said the Captain, “and I'll take your advice to 

begin with. I won't leave the deck myself, but I'll send to the 
General at once. . Will you take a party, seeto all the boats, get 
them provisioned, and mind the water ?” 

“ Aye, aye, sir!” 

* Can you hold.your own there, Mr. Morley?” said the Cap- 
tain to the third mate, who was bravely standing to his post 
with the hose. 

“ As much as we can, sir,” cried the gallant fellow, “but we'll 
stick to it, sir, never fear!” 

‘Thank you, Mr. Morley! My lads,” said the Captain in a 
loud voice, “ we're all-in God’s hands to-night; but whatever 
happens I thank Him that my’ officers and crew have stuck to 
me like Englishmen. I shall be the last man to leave the ship; 
let every man who reaches dry’ land again bear witness that | 
thank all hands for doing their duty like men!” 

*‘ Ave, aye, Captain ; we'll stick to you, sir!” 

“ All right, Captain, we'll pull through this ’ere yet!” 

‘“‘ Be cripes we will, an’ chance the ducks ! ” 

“ All right, my lads, we’ll sink or swim together, never fear,” 
said Captain Royston. ‘* Mr. Hendon,” he added, turning to a 
“ uinea pig,” as East India midshipmen were at that time most 
irreverently called, and speaking as though he were inviting a 
passenger to drink a glass of wine in his cabin, “ go down to 
General Bush and ask him, with my compliments, if he'll be 
good enough -to step up here’at. once. If he asks what’s the 
matter, tell him quietly; you won’t frighten him by all accounts.” 

The youngster, a lad of fifteen, who, twelve months ago had 
been caned over the hands at school for a false quantity, touched 
his hat and departed. 

In five minutes General Bush came on deck in full uniform. 

The early tropical. sun flung his first rays on the groups of 
busy sailors as he put his foot on the top of the companion- 
ladder. His keen grey eyes took inthe situation at a glance— 
Shenstone busy with his. party victualling and equipping the 
boats, Morley, grimed and scorched, standing bravely by the 
fore hatch, the two sets of men hard at it at the pumps, Hempson 
directing them, Captain. Royston, pacing the deck and giving 
orders here and there, and—sign of greatest portent—the roll of 
smoke from the fore hatch. The Captain came forward to meet 
him; every eye was turned on the two men as they met. 

Captain Royston. took snuff. General Bush did not. 

Nevertheless, Captain Royston, who knew the fact perfectly 
well, held out his snuff-box. 
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And’General Bush, who, having, as: we said, already taken ‘in 
the whole situation with those calm grey eyes of his, perfectly 
knew why the box was offered, and took a pinch without. a word 
of deprecation or comment. 

If any member of that splendid crew had wanted for courage, 
the proffer and acceptance of that pinch of snuff would have sup- 
plied it to him, that is, providing that he had any brains’in his 
head. 

“ Good morning, Captain, Royston,” said the General; “ you sent 
for me ?” 

“Good morning, General, 
trouble here, you see,” 

“So I see, Captain. Royston.” 

“We may have to take to the boats, General, at very short 
notice, and we had better have your men on deck. ” 

“Certainly, Captain, send for my orderly, will you? “and let 
someone. rouse .Colonel Percival and Mr. Ellerton, and desire 
them to step this way, and send the officer of the night to me at 
once.” 

In two.or thee minutes the orderly and the officers called were 
standing by the General’s side. 

“ This is a bad job, Pereival,” said General Bush. “ You must 
parade your men on the deck at once. The Captain tells me we 
may have to take to the boats.” | 

“Very well, sir,” replied Colonel Percival. - 

“Orderly,” said the General, “ call all the officers.” 

$ Captain maysten, can you spare one of your men to calla 
bugler.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir, pass the word for the bugler there.” 

By the time the bugler was roused the officers were all on dethe; 
and the news of something wrong seemed to have gone like : an 
electric shock through the ship. 

“ Bugler!” 

“ Sir ? 9” 

“Sound the assembly.” . 

Clear and sharply rang out the notes, and before the last of 
them had well died away the sounds of voices and pattering naked 
feet below told that the soldiers were aroused. Two or three non- 
commissioned. officers.. made their appearance on the deck; now’ 
well lit up by the rising sun. 

“Sound the double, bugler ! ” | 

Up poured the startled men in a constant skreniiti some only 
half awake—some not completely dressed. 

“Form the men in line,” shouted Colonel Percival to the ad- 
jutant, and that officer and the sergeant-major had them drawn 
up in two minutes. . “Right half battalion to starboard, eft half 
battalion: to port!” was the order. 
“Silence in the ranks !” 


” 


answered the Captain, “we're in 
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Dead silence, but the clank, clank of the pumps, the splash of 
the water pouring from the hoses, the hissing of the heedless sea, 
and the whistling of the indifferent wind. 

“Officers will take post! Call the roll! Doctor, how many 
sick have you?” 

“Three, sir.” 

“Take a corporal and a fatigue party and get them up on deck, 
Thank God, we’ve no women and children aboard! ” 

When the roll had been called and the sick brought up Colonel 
Percival turned to General Bush, who had watched the muster 
in silence, but with a satisfied air, and said, “ All present, sir.” 

“Colonel Percival, officers, non-commissioned officers and men 
of the—th,” said the General, as calmly as though addressing 
them at an inspection, “ the Captain of the ship tells me that we 
are in great danger of losing her by fire; now there’s only one 
way by which we can hope to get safely out of our perilous posi- 
tion, and that is by the greatest coolness and the most perfectly 
orderly conduct on the part of every individual present. Let me 
impress that on every man. [am pleased with the smart way in 
which you have paraded, and I am confident that I can depend on 

ou.” 
a” Thank you, General,” said Colonel Percival. 

** Now, Captain Royston, we are in your hands so faras the ship 
is concerned.” 

“ Let the soldiers man the pumps in turn, General. I shall 
want all my men presently with the boats. Let the men who are 
not working lie down on the deck out of the way of my men, and 
we'll serve out as much dry rations as each man can stow about 
him. We'll serve out an early breakfast, too, to all hands if you'll 
make arrangements ; the boats are being victualled and watered ; 
but we shall find that a meal’s a meal if we have to leave her.” 

Two companies of the soldiers were told off to the pumps, and 
worked at them by half sections, ten minutes at a time, whilst the 
sailors under the mates made ready the boats. There was no 
hurry or confusion, the remaining six companies lay or sat on the 
deck receiving their rations quietly, some smoking, some chat- 
ting in undertones, some, in spite of their bravery, with hearts too 
full for speech. The officers, who had fallen out when the men 
lay down, were grouped together on the main deck watching in 
silence the rolling smoke that never ceased to come from the fore- 
hatch in spite of the stream of water poured below. There was 
no blinking the matter now; the fore-deck grew hot, and hotter 
and hotter, till it became too hot to lie upon, and the company 
seated on it were marched aft. 

“It’s gaining on us, I fear, gentlemen,” said Captain Royston, 
joining the group; “we sha’n’t be able to fight it more than 
another hour. I want a strong fatigue party, Colonel, if you 
please; I’ve two splendid Bristol-built surf boats stowed below, 
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as Providence would have it. They’re the best boats aboard. I'll 
et your men to get them. Mr. Hempson will superintend.” 

«Number five company—attention—Captain Forbes, take a 
half company to get those boats out, please.” 

The Captain had not exaggerated in his opinion of these boats ; 
his mind was a good deal easier when he saw them on deck ; they 
relieved what would have been a terrible crowding of the ship’s boats. 
For manfully as every man had worked, spite of the torrents of 
water poured down the hold, the foe whom they were fighting 
more than held his own, and Captain Royston saw that they must 
soon leave the ship. Breakfast was served out and eaten in the 
same orderly way in which everything else had been done, and 
the last meal on board the Merionethshire was over. The smoke 
which had been rolling up from the fore hatch now cleared a 
little, and soon, for the first time, their enemy made his appear 
ance on deck. <A stream of flame leaped up half way to the fore- 
top, then sank down, leaped again, and this time stayed. The 
deck caught fire and a flame burst through at some distance from 
the hatchway. The struggle was over, the fire had conquered. 
But still the soldiers worked on, the deck was cooled and the for- 
ward boats saved, and hastily, but carefully launched, and now, as 
the time of embarking had arrived, the crew for the last time took 
in all sail. Regretful and silent her officers watched the beauti- 
ful vessel furl the white wings which had carried her so well over 
ocean. It was like seeing some beautiful woman forced by stern 
necessity to lay by every ornament which had adorned her. The 
poor old Merionethshire’s last day had come. 

And now, in silence and in order, begins the sad procession to 
the boats. Captain Royston and Colonel Percival have portioned 
out to every company its position, and the men file over the side 
and take their places without confusion ; officers embark with the 
men. At the last there are left on the deck, Captain Royston, 
Morley, General Bush, Colonel Percival and three officers of the 
General’s staff, of whom Jack Ellerton was one. A boat alongside 
is waiting for them, the rest of the ship’s company have all pushed 
off. An officer rises in one of the boats, and waves his hat, and 
three ringing cheers goes up for Captain Royston, which send the 
blood to his weather-beaten cheek. The mocking flames. are 
drawing closer and closer, the ship is a mass of fire forward and it 
is time to go, for the brave men have done all. 

“ Now, gentlemen,” says General Bush to his three officers, “ we 
will take our places in reverse order of seniority.” Jack Ellerton, 
the junior, steps forward to take his seat. As he does s0, a terri- 
fied ery rises from the boats and the foremast comes crashing 
down and falls overside exactly where he is standing. It strikes 
him down, crushes him against the bulwarks, which are instantly 
smashed away by the weight of the mast, and buries him under 
the wreck, a lifeless bleeding mass, the fair young face battered 
VOL. XI. ; M 
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by that fell stroke out of all recognition. A shout of horror went 
up from all who saw the sight; Captain Royston and Colonel 
Percival, heedless of the fierce flames that now rushed up furiously 
from the cavity in the deck, torn open by the fall of the mast, 
sprang to the spot with hastily seized axes, and cutting away some 
of the lower part of the wreck, dragged poor Jack’s dead body out, 
but, alas! the very sight of the head told them that their gallantry 
was in vain. And now the fire, roaring in wicked glee at its 
triumph, forced them to the boats. The two remaining officers of 
General Bush’s staff received in the boat the remains of their un- 
happy comrade, from the hands of General Bush and the Colonel, 
who followed, leaving Captain Royston alone on the ship. All 
that man could do had been done by that gallant sailor, who, after 
standing a minute silent and looking round his ship as though to 
take a last farewell of her, sadly passed over her side-and lowered 
himself into the boat. 

They rowed Jack’s body alongside the boat in which the chaplain 
was. The sea was moderate and the other boats clustered round, 
and with solemn thoughts of the tragedy they had just witnessed, 
and of the danger surrounding them, they committed Jack’s body 
to the deep. 

And louder than the voice of the praying chaplain, louder than 
the hiss and wash of the wave, roared the voice of the all devouring 
fire, rejoicing like a cowardly giant over the havoc it had made. 

The burning ship was blurred and dim in Genera] Bush’s eyes, 
as he saw the last of the son of his dearest friend disappear beneath 
the waves; and full of sorrow at the fate of the only one of that 
great company, whose life was lost that day, the crews of the boats 
rested on their oars and watched, in silence and sadness, the burn- 
ing of the gallant vessel, that only a few hours before had been 
their home on the deep. 


CHAPTER XII. 
UNION. 


Mr. Rosert PounpD, master of the Slinkstone Union workhouse, 
having finished his day’ s work, having interviewed the tramps and 
cadgers who had elected to pass the night in the casual ward of 
that institution, sat at the open window of his own private apart- 
ment and smoked the pipe of peace. The workhouse itself was 
situated on a hill, overlooking a fair valley, intersected by the 
winding Nellen, w hose course was marked by the pollard willows 
that, like dwarf sentinels, watched over the stream. Mr. Pound 
had a pleasant prospect before his eyes, and, as it had not yet 
grown stale to him, he regarded it with an admiring gaze. There 
was very little of the typical workhouse master about. him. He 
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was a short, sturdy, round-faced, dark, little man, with a pair of 
very black and piercing eyes which had, however, nothing hard 
about them. The occupations of some men leave a kind of hall- 
mark stamp on their faces which proclaims, to the keen observer, 
their calling ; but a student of Lavater who had identified Mr. 
Pound as master of a workhouse would have studied that worthy 
philosopher’s precepts more deeply, and had more success attend- 
ing his efforts than the great majority of his fellows. It was 
decidedly a kindly face, and not without a certain grace of its own. 
Mr. Pound was almost a new-comer to Slinkstone; he had 
migrated thither from another union at the other side of England, 
and had brought with him some notions of his own, which had at 
first somewhat puzzled one or two of the members of the Board of 
(iuardians. Such, for. instance, as an idea, hitherto unheard of 
in those parts, that paupers were the unfortunates of life and not 
necessarily of the criminal class. That the great crime of being 
poor was not committed from choice; that great consideration 
was due to those who, having borne the burden and heat of a long 
. day of Labour, and never having been able to achieve anything 
like independence all day long, had fallen back for rest, in the 
evening of life, on the shelter which had provided for the declin- 
ing years of their grandfathers, and would, in all probability, per- 
form the same kind office for their grandsons. He held also 
that Dirt and Irregularity were enemies to be met and fought 
with and crushed; that good cooking cost no more than bad 
cooking, if as much; that Ventilation was not a foreign substance 
difficult to obtain ; that Whitewash had a mission to perform ; 
and that Soap was not to be regarded in the light of a seldom-seen 
luxury. The novelty of these ideas had, at first, been rather 
startling ; but Mr. Pound, who had a great deal of common sense, 
and not a little determination behind his twinkling black eyes, 
had gained point after point with his guardians, until his 
reforms had changed a feeling of amused toleration into a feelin 
of sincere admiration for them and their author. Sickness had 
decreased, education showed its head, infectious disease was chased 
away; the parish doctor, a man of sense and learning, had thrown 
himself heart and soul into the changes introduced by this humble 
Social Science reformer, and no one grumbled but the undertaker, 
who supplied, by contract, the meagre black boxes which’were the 
last resting-places of the “ brothers or sisters now departed,” who, 
tired of the rubs of the world and the hard face Dame Nature had 
turned to them all the time they had known her, were at last, as 
the author of Hothen puts it, “well out of the scrape of being 
alive, and old, and poor.” 

Another of Mr. Pound’s ideas was that a great deal of work 
could be done in a workhouse ; this was a pleasing notion for the 
ratepayers, who found a sensible diminution in the expenses of 
the house on the hill, which had been always a bugbear in the 
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eyes of the neighbouring farmers and tradesmen, generous enough 
as a rule, but impatient—as, indeed, most Englishmen are—of 
excessive rates and taxes. When Mr. Pound wanted two or three 
tables made he did not hesitate to purchase the necessary wood, 
to wait until he caught a wandering tramp who could plane or 
saw, and to make that gentleman pay for his supper and breakfast 
by unwonted and distasteful exertion ; soon he had instructed several] 
of the inmates in various branches of handicraft, and, at last, he 
had half the able-bodied men and women in the house occupied 
in twenty different ways. But his great hobby was the superin- 
tendence of little morsels of amateur building. He was great on 
doorways; he made them part of his notable ventilating system, 
and regarded every dead wall in the building with an eye of 
disfavour. If there were the slightest excuse for knocking away 
the brickwork, punching a hole in the wall and putting up a door, 
he would not rest till it had been done; perhaps he carried this 
foible a little to excess, but his superiors looked with leniency on 
it, and suffered him to go his own way pretty much as he chose. 
So it came to pass that Slinkstone Union workhouse was the pride 
of its guardians and the admiration of its ratepayers, besides being 
a much more comfortable zsylum for the aged and infirm than 
similar institutions in larger places, and even in the metropolis 
itself. But it was the terror of the work-hating tramp, who gave 
it as wide a berth as he could, seldom returned to it after a first 
experience of its peculiar hospitality, and cautioned every 
““mumper” he met on the road against it and its master. 

Mr. Robert Pound sat this evening watching the shades creep- 
‘ing over the landscape, and smoking placidly. He was thinking, 
and his thoughts were not of the happiest. Four years ago he 
had married the mistress of the infant school of the town where 
he was living, and where he was himself master of the National 
school ; neither of them was young, and life had been very hard 
for both of them ; her lungs had not thriven in the school-house 
air, breathed and re-breathed by a hundred little ones; her nerves 
were none the stronger for the years of schoolroom din; «* she was 
never very strong,” Mr. Pound used to say when questioned about 
her at Slinkstone, and he left her behind him when he came there; 
left her behind in a deep sleep that all the noisy urchins who daily 
run past her grave on their way to and from school could not 
break. He was thinking of her now, and of the little one lying 
with her. He roused himself after a little, and knocked the ashes 
out of his pipe. 

** Well, well,” he murmured, “ we must all go one day.” 

Then he filled and lit his pipe again, and sat puffing at it, 
meditatively. 

“T’ll have an alteration about that hearse,” he said to himself. 
“It isn’t right for those old fellows to be pottering about in that 
garden bit with that thing always in sight. How can I manage 
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to get it out of sight, now? Ah, I know. I'll clear out that 
7 little square yard where the tools and ladders are; I'll keep that 
: little door just as it is, and Ill knock a big hole in the front wall 
and put up a pair of gates in it. There’s that old pair at the back 
knocking about, and going to rack and ruin, and they'll just come 


. ” 


: in. 
| His face brightened at the thought of the chance of utilising 


. his pet hobby and making a sensible improvement in the estab- 
| lishment for which he was beginning to feel all the love which a 
reformer has for his first field of labour. 

, “[’ll start it to-morrow,” said he, rubbing his hands at the 
prospect ; “ whom shall I put on the job? Let me see, there’s 
— Hallo! who’s that ringing the bell at this time ?” | 

Confident in the perfect order prevailing in the place, and 
certain that the arrival would be duly reported to him, he did not 
trouble to see after the matter himself, but busied himself with a 
pencil jotting down the names of the likeliest men and boys whom 
; he could employ to carry out his plans. In about ten minutes 
; there was a knock at the door. 

“Come in,” he cried, and the mistress entered. ‘“ Oh, it’s you, 
Mrs. Collingbourn; what is it ?” 
“JT want you to come a minute, if you please, Mr. Pound,” said 
: the mistress, who stood greatly in awe of the man who had made 
t so many unheard of revolutions in workhouse life since he had 
been there; ‘ two gipsies have just brought a young girl and a 
child in. They say she was wandering round their tents, and 
. they don’t know what to do with her. I’ve put her to bed, for 
she seems in a very weak state and quite gone in her head; I 
; think, too, sir, if I may advise, that the doctor should be sent for. 
l’ve got young Jeremiah Smale waiting all ready.” 

“Send him at once, Mrs. Collingbourn. I'll come and see the 
men.” 

In the front hall, two swarthy sunburnt young men were wait- 
ing, lounging against the wall, their fur caps off, and gazing 
round with the half contemptuous, half wondering look with 
which the gipsy regards anything in the way of interiors but that 
of an alehouse. They greeted Mr. Pound with a rough salutation 
—they had heard of him on the road—and waited for him to 
question them. 

“Where does this woman come from ?” said Mr. Pound. 

“ None of us knows, sir,” said one of the men, “she’s been at 
our tents all day and our women have been nursing her. We're 
moving on to-morrow.” 
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q “ Justice’s order?” said Mr. Pound in his most matter-of-fact 
way. 

' “Yes,” said the man, sulkily. 

t “Ah, well ?” 


“So Rachel Pinfold sent us up here with her and the brat in 
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the cart. We can’t carry Gorgios with us in the tent. Besides, 
she’s ill and wants a doctor, Rachel said.” 

** Nothing about her to show where she comes from ?” 

** How should we know?” said the gipsy; “ we aren’t thieves 
to search people’s pockets to see what they’ve got on ’em, are ve, 
master ? ” 

**Nobody says you are,” said Mr. Pound, dryly. ‘ Well, you 
must give me your names, as you have brought her here. It’s 
the best thing you could have done, tell Rachel Pinfold. What 
are your names ?” 

The man hesitated a moment and exchanged glances with his 
companion. “James Lee and John Lee,” he said, at last. 

“No they’re not,” said Mr. Pound, quietly, in just the same 
tone in which he would have told one of his pupils in the old days 
that the Grampian Mountains were not in Wales. 

‘‘ How do you know that, master?” said the other man, who 
had not spoken yet. 

** Because you're travelling with the Pinfolds, my man. The 
Lees and the Pinfolds don’t tent together. Come, don’t waste 
my time over such a trifle as that.” 

The man grinned. “You're fly, master; well, we’re Hiram 
Pinfold and Samuel Pinfold. Te’re old Rachel’s sons, master.” 

*‘'That’s more like it,” said Mr. Pound, just as quietly as before ; 
“nobody who knows the tents would take two Rommany chals 
for two posh rats. Good-night to you.” 

* Good-night, master,” said the two men, and forthwith de- 
parted, much impressed by the knowledge of the gipsy world 
displayed by their interlocutor. 

Mr. Pound turned from the door which he closed after them, 
and proceeded upstairs, followed by the mistress, who had sent 
the attendant boy for the doctor. 

‘1 fear it will be too late, sir,” said she, “‘ she looks very bad.” 

They entered the room. On one of the humble but clean beds 
lay the wanderer; the child was sleeping by her side ; the mother 
was unconscious. 

“ Poor thing,” murmured the workhouse master. He lifted the 
left hand—there was a wedding ring on the third finger. 

“Ts there anything on her by which we can identify her 
said he. 

“Her clothes are all very good; they are marked N. M.,’ 
answered Mrs. Collingbourn. “Her purse was in her pocket, it 
contained a few shillings, but no papers of any kind. She was 
raving all this afternoon, the men said,” continued the mistress, 
* but she is quiet now.” 

“Did she say anything when she came in ?” asked Mr. Pound. 

“ Yes, she called out ‘ Jack’ two or three times.” 

“The child seems a fine one,” said Mr. Pound, touching its 
cheek lightly and kindly with his forefingers; ‘ what is it ?” 
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«A boy, sir,” said the attendant to whom the mistress had 
looked for the information. 

“ Poor little fellow,” said the master. 

The patient opened her eyes and glared wildly round, struggling 
to rise in bed. 

“ Jack!” she cried, “ Jack —-— the fire —— fire! fire! the 
ship —— Jack, come back to me!” 

“Hush, my dear,” whispered the mistress. 

She sat up in bed, in spite of the restraining hands; she took 
the child, and holding it to Mr. Pound, cried in a wild, despairing 
voice, “ My child—my George—I am dying—the fire killed me 
—my child—for the love of God preserve Jack I am 
coming!” She fell back, and the matron geutly took the child 
from the arms of a dead mother. 








“Have you read it right to me?” said old Rachel Pinfold to a 
young gipsy lad, who sat with her in the tent. 

“Yes, Mother Pinfold, all right !” 

“ Ah, well, it is worth nothing,” said the old crone, “I thought 
it was about money, but it’s only a Gorgio girl’s love-tale and a 
bit of marriage paper. Well, here’s a bit of tobacco for the reading 
of it. I oughtn’t to give it you for there’s no luck about the 
reading, but take it, and go.” , 

The boy took his payment and slipped out of the tent to 
enjoy it. | 

“ Ah,” said the old woman, when he had gone, “ it’s "well now- 
adays, perhaps, to have one of the tribe that can read. Tl put 
the Gorgio girl’s papers away for myself, they may come in one 
day. It’s no common wench that runs into a Rommany tent with 
thirty golden guineas in her purse. And I never touched the 
ring either. And I'll keep the paper.” 


“Yes, there’s a romance lying upstairs, if we could only read 
it,” said the doctor, half-an-hour after the death ; “ what will you 
do about the child? It’s a remarkably handsome and fine boy.” 

“I’m not sure,” said Mr. Pound, meditatively ; “ I’ve not made 
up my mind.” 

“Why,” said the doctor, “ it’ll come on the parish, won't it ?” 

“Ym not sure,” said Mr. Pound, again. 

Ms you thinking of adopting it yourself,” asked the doctor, 
smiling. 

“T don’t know,” said Mr. Pound, reflectively; “ I’ve not made 
up my mind.” 

The doctor stared. “ Well, I suppose you'll bring it before the 
guardians.” 

“T don’t think so, doctor, there’s something about the child 
that— Well, I'll let the guardians know, of course, and I’ll tell 
you to-morrow what I mean to do about it.” 
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The child was never brought before the guardians. “ Hang 
the guardians,” said Mr. Pound, irreverently, ‘ I’ll keep the child 
myself. I believe she would like to know I have something to 
love here, and maybe she and the child’s mother will know of it 
up there together.” 

He did more than take the child. He buried the dead mother 
at his own expense, in a private grave, and put over it a plain 
neat stone, inscribed— 





Sacred fo the BWemorn of 
Ms Wein 


A STRANGER, WHO DIED HERE ON THE 14TH DAY OF 
SEPTEMBER, 1883. 


“ There the weary are at rest.” 











From these two actions we may see that Mr. Robert Pound was 
a tender-hearted sentimentalist, and not at all calculated to fill 
with any success the position of Master of a Union Workhouse, a 
post which, as we all know very well, demands above all things 
that he who occupies it should be endowed with special and 


peculiar hardness, both of head and heart. 


The first Book of this history of a Progress from Union to Grange ends here. 
=) 7 


(To be continued.) 





THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION AT ST. PAULS. 


A COLLEGE TALE. 


On the morning of the 15th of May, 1882, the learned society of 
St. Paul’s College, Oxford, seemed to be in a state of unusual 
excitement. Small knots of men lounged about the quadrangles 
and gardens all talking on one absorbing topic, the impending 
election for the Presidency of the College, which was to take place 
that very day. Asa rule, the interest the undergraduates take in 
such a matter is extremely limited; as far as they are concerned 
one President is much the same as another, and that august 
functionary is regarded by them as a harmless, yet indispensable 
factor in the Collegiate system, rather more important than the 
College Porter, and scarcely so useful as the Buttery. Cat. 
But in this particular instance matters presented a very different 
aspect. There were but two candidates left in the running, The 
Rev. Dr. Heathcote, formerly a fellow of the College, but who 
had, on his marriage, accepted the Head Mastership of Harchester 
School, and the Rev. Samuel Briggs, the present Senior Tutor of 
the College. The Harchester men at St. Paul’s said Heathcote 
was a capital fellow ; but to tell the truth their companions cared 
but little for the reverend gentleman’s moral attributes, if they 
had possessed a voice in the matter, and Dr. Heathcote had been 
a walking embodiment of Quilp, Mephistopheles and Jonathan 
Wild rolled into one, they would still have voted fur him to a man. 
Dr. Heathcote they did not know; Mr. Briggs they did know, alas ! 
only too well, and to their minds nothing could have been more ter- 
rible than Mr. Briggs as President of St. Paul’s, except, perhaps, 
Mrs. Briggs as the President’s wife. This gentleman, the Reverend 
Samuel Briggs, was a specimen of the worst type of College Don, 
a species now almost extinct at Oxford. He toadied to the rich 
men and bullied the poor. Narrow-minded, truculent and vulgar, 
the undergraduates knew full well what St. Paul’s would soon 
come to, under his baneful rule. The decay of a neighbouring 
College, once popular and influential, through the indiscretion 
and tyranny of the Warden and Fellows, presented an ominous 
warning and made the “ Paulians” terribly anxious as to the 
result of the struggle. 

Now the President of St. Paul’s was elected from the Past and 
Present Fellows of the College by the existing Common Room, 
and as matters stood, the result might turn out either way. 
All the non-resident Fellows, and a few of the more Senior Resi- 
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dent Fellows would vote for their old friend and contemporary, Dr, 
Heathcote. On the other hand, Mr. Briggs would be supported 
by the rest of the Common Room in residence, the Lecturers and 
Junior Tutors—not that the latter liked him any better than did 
the undergraduates, but because they knew full well that if the 
Senior Tutor should by any chance be elected President, and they 
did not happen to vote for him, the cushions in their chairs at the 
High Table would indeed be stuffed with thorns. On the death 
of the late President three weeks before, Dr. Heathcote seemed to 
have the better chance, but since then two events had occurred 
which made a material difference in his prospects. Dr. Ward, one 
of his most influential supporters, had fallen dangerously ill, and 
it was scarcely probable he would be able to attend the election, 
and more unfortunate still, the Rev. Arthur Fooks, the Junior 
Fellow, who had in fact only been elected at the beginning of 
Term, had been promptly pounced upon by the Briggs ni irty. 
Now Mr. Fooks was as insignificant a person as the Unive arsity of 
Oxford, or, for the matter of that, any other place, could well 
produce. In appearance he was small, s sandy-haired, and wore 
spectacles; in demeanour he was shy and timid to an embarrassing 
degree, and it really seemed extraordinary that so mean a looking 
object could contain so much learning. Apart, however, froin his 
vast erudition, as a specimen of humanity he was a distinct 
failure, having no ideas of his own on any contemporary topics, 
except, indeed, some weak-kneed evangelical opinions on religious 
subjects, which he never ventured to obtrude in the somewhat 
Anglican Common Room of St. Paul’s. Still, miserable creature 
as he was, it was pretty certain that upon his vote would depend 
the Presidency of St. Paul’s College, Oxford, with its income of 
£2,000 a year and the best house in Oxford. Mrs. Briggs, a stern 
matron of the “ Mother of the Gracchi type,” had at once seen the 
expediency of cultivating Mr. Fooks, and no sooner was he elected 
than she invited him to picnics at Bagley, and tea parties at God- 
stow, and other similar frivolities, which generally consisted in a 
three hours’ pull under a broiling sun in a tub four, followed by a 
collation of lukewarm tea and Australian beef sandwiches. The 
little man was glad to find anyone kind to him, and soon had 
taken up a permanent position as tame cat in the Briggs’ ménage. 
Thus stood matters when the eventful day arrived. The 
election was to take place at three o’clock punctually, in the 
College Hall. At half-past two Mr. Fooks was sitting in his 
room vainly endeavouring to read a volume of Plato, but the 
mental strain under which he was suffering was too much for his 
highly-strung nerves, and laying down the book, he paced wearily 
up and down the room. A quarter to three chimes, and Mr. 
Fooks hurriedly began to bedeck himself in cap and gown, when 
he suddenly heard a sharp knock at the door. 
“Come in,” he cried. 
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The door opened, and to his surprise and horror there entered 
two ladies dressed in deep black. One was extremely tall with 
very marked featurers ; she wore widow’s weeds. Her companion, 
who was much shorter and slighter, also wore mourning, but her 
free was completely concealed by a heavy veil. 

“Sir,” said the elder lady, in a deep, low voice, “ pardon my 
intruding myself upon you in this way, but I believe I have the 
honour of addressing Mr. Fooks, Fellow of St. Paul’s College ?” 

“ Kr—yes, madam,” replied Mr. Fooks, “‘er—that is my name; 
but er—what can I do for you ?” | 

“Do for me!” reiterated the lady with emotion; “ you can 
ease an aching heart. You can restore an erring child to the 
bosom of her estranged parent. You can rekindle the expiring 
fire of filial affection. Be seated, sir, while I unfold my 
tale.” 

“But, madam,” stammered the little man, * could you excuse 
me for a few moments? I have an engagement punctually at 
three. I will be back again in a few minutes.” 

“ Engagement, sir,” said the lady, with an indignant flash of 
her dark eyes. ‘*‘What engagement can be so important as your 
duties as an English clergyman? Listen, I pray you. My name 
is Mrs. Vivian Hampden. I am the widow of an officer and a 
resident in this city. This young lady is my daughter; her 
father died when she was but a baby—a dear little tiny baby.” 

Mrs. Hampden produced a beautifully embroidered handker- 
chief of diminutive proportions, and having carefully wiped her 
eyes, continued: “ Ah, sir, if you only knew how I tended and 
nursed her from her earliest childhood, clothed her when naked 
(“ Mamma,” ejaculated Miss Hampden, in an expostulatory aside), 
fed her when hungry, ignored her—I mean to say nourished her 
when thirsty, chastened her only when absolutely necessary, 
brought her up in the strict lines of the Protestant religion, made 
her repeat her Collect and Catechism every Sunday at the greatest 
personal imconvenience to myself” (here the young lady seemed to 
be choking with suppressed emotion); ‘ and would you believe it, 
good sir, in return for this devotion, and regardless of the protests 
of an imploring mother, she is about to relinquish the religion of 
her forefathers and adopt that of the Romish Church. Why this 
sudden perversion you may well ask. Listen, sir, and feel for me. 
Simply because she has fallen in love with a Papistical subaltern 
in a marching regiment. Yes, my kind and reverend friend, a 
hired assassin, existing on a miserable pittance of 7s. 6d. a day, a 
shilling less than the wages of a respectable bricklayer. Ah, 
sit,” said the poor lady, with a sigh, beiag rather out of breath 
with her long oration, “ perhaps you have never experienced the 
leelings of an outraged mother.” 

“Well, no,” replied Mr. Fooks, blushing, “that is to say, not 
often, I haven’t, you know; but I can quite realise the painful- 
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ness of your position, but in what possible way can I hope to 
assist you in your trouble ? ” 

“ Having vainly tried to dissuade my daughter from this rash 
step, Lapplied tothe Vice-Chancellor of the University for Spiritual 
Assistance, and he referred me to you, saying you were especially 
competent to combat with theological difficulties, , and thus have 
I ventured to intrude upon your privacy and implore you to 
help me. Surely your works of wisdom and strength could 
outweigh even the honeyed whispers of this insidious monster.” 

The poor girl at this cruel taunt apparently burst into a 
flood of tears, and buried her face in her hands. 

‘*¢ Look sharp, Kooks,” cried the voice of one of the supporters 
of Mr. Briggs from the bottom of the staircase. ‘ We're all 

waiting for you in Hall.” 

“Oh, pray, dear madam, allow me to leave you for just a few 
minutes,” said the bewildered little man, endeav ouring to pass 
them. 

“What, sir,” said Mrs. Vivian Hampden, stepping between 
him and the door, “‘ and leave my poor child at the very moment 
when her heart would be most susceptible to impressions. Oh, 
Mr. Fooks,” she continued, clasping her hands and speaking in 
accents of the deepest emotion, “do try and help me in this 
terrible trial. Can you say nothing to my poor girl. Can you, 
« young and generous-hearted man, see this mere infant drift 
away from the true fold without even stretching forth a hand to 
save her.” 

“J have," said Mr. Fooks, in sheer desperation, “a little book 
called ‘The Scarlet Lady Disrobed; or the Identification of 
the Apoe alyptical Beast,’ which might possibly be of service to 
your daughter,” and so saying he turned and walked to his 
bookcase. The moment his back was turned Mrs. Hampden, 
rapidly recovering her equanimity, began to poke her daughter 
in the ribs with a parasol, while the latter retaliated by making 
playful but ineffectual efforts to untie her mother’s bonnet strings. 

“This little book,” resumed the little man, returning, “ though 
it deals but shortly ‘with the subject, i is from the pen of one of our 
most learned divines, and is in my opinion quite conclusive.” 

** Allow me to offer it to you, my dear young lady.” 

“Stop, sir,” said Miss Hampden, speaking now for the first 
time, “tell me, have you ever been deeply, desperately, devotedly 
in love | x 

“ No, never,” said Mr. Fooks, crimsoning to the very roots of 
his hair, “at least never since I was a very little boy indeed.” 

“ Well, then,” replied the young lady, speaking with a vehe- 
mence and determination one would have scarcely conceived possible 
in so emotional a creature, “ you can never know the feelings of a 
stricken heart. Learn, foolish priest, that where love is concerned 
religion is powerless. Why,” she continued, with rising indigna- 
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tion, “if my darling Harry was a Buddhist, I should turn Buddhist ; 
were he a Parsee I should worship the sun night and day. If he 
became a Morman I would marry six husbands to-morrow, or if 
his heart yearned to the Shakers, I would shake till I absolutely 
dropped. And you dare to offer me, forsooth, this miserable, 
tuppenny-hapney little tract. Bah!” so saying she flung the book 
to the other end of the room, dexterously knocking over a flower 
pot, and decapitating a bust of Martin Luther. 

Boom! Boom! Boom! went the college clock. Three o’clock ! 
With one last effort, Mr. Fooks seized his college cap and rushed 
towards the door ;. but Miss Vivian Hampden, who, since her last 
oratorical effort, was apparently allowing her emotion to obtain 
a mastery of her will, effectually stopped his wild career, by giving 
a lady-like little shriek, throwing her arms round the embarrassed 
ventleman’s neck, and gracefully swooning away. 
~ ©QOh, dear! dear me,” cried Mr. Fooks, “ what on earth shall 
I do with her; here, Madam, do please take your daughter 
away.” 

“Take her away,” said the mother in tones that would have 
done credit to any Lady Macbeth, “and you call yourself a man! 
Eugh! Place the poor child on the sofa at once, and get some 
water, some brandy, too, if you have any. Perhaps you had better 
keep fanning her while I look after the restoratives.” With these 
words she helped Mr. Fooks to place the inanimate form of her 
daughter on the sofa, and giving him a quire of foolscap to do 
duty for a fan, she commenced to rummage in his sideboard with 
the greatest assiduity. 

“Tm afraid,” said Mr. Fooks, panting with his unwonted exer- 
tions. ‘I have no brandy, but there’s a little bottled beer in the 
scout’s hole, which I will get if you like.” 

“Oh, that will do equally well,” replied Mrs. Hampden, with 
great sangfroid, “ only don’t you trouble ; keep on fanning, while 
| go and look for it.” 

Mr. Fooks thought that for a lady unused to mysteries of 
College life she managed to find the beer uncommonly quickly. 
The bottle was opened, and Mrs. Hampden, having drunk one 
glass herself partly to test its probable efficacy, and partly to quiet 
her own nerves, which, she explained, were scarcely so strong as 
they used to be, she poured out a second glass, and placed it 
to the lips of her unconscious daughter. Mrs. Hampden was 
evidently accustomed to treat her daughter under similar cireum- 
stances, for the result was miraculous. The young lady wearily 
opened her eyes, rose up, drained the glass, and remarked she felt 

better. Quarter-past three struck. 

“ Now, sir,” said Mrs. Hampden, “I’m afraid we must now leave 
you, as my daughter is scarcely equal to a further interview. I 

must thank you sincerely for your kindness, and must ask you to 
make me a promise. Except. you, the Vice-Chancellor, and my- 
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self, not a soul knows of my daughter's perversion; promise me yoy 
W ill never mention this interview to a soul.” 

“ Certainly, by all means, delighted,” murmured Mr. Fooks. 
only too glad to ‘get rid of his unwelcome visitors at any price. 

‘¢ And now, kind sir,” said the widow, “ farewell.” 

And giving a melodramatic wave of her embroidered handker- 
chief, she took her daughter’s arm and walked majestically out of 
the room. 

For a few moments he felt a grateful sense of relief, then a 
horrible phantom crossed his brain. Mrs. Briggs—Mr. Briggs 
was bad enough, but he was as a cooing turtle dove e to his better 
half. Oh, that piercing eye, that sarcastic smile. Mr. F ooks 
recollected Mrs. Briggs’ face when Johnson, the junior tutor, took 
the last piece of bread and butter at a pienic. He thought of 
that face and shuddered. His thoughts were interrupted by a 
heavy footstep onthe staircase. He knew it—his heart sank as in 
walked the Rev. Samuel Briggs. One glance at his coarse red 
face was sufficient; in that lowering brow, that compressed 
mouth, Mr. Fooks read Defeat. 

‘* My dear Fooks,” he commenced, in icy accents, what in the 
world prevented you from helping me in to-day’s struggle, as you 
had repeatedly promised me. [ was beaten by only one vote. 
Ward, who everyone supposed to be dying, somehow managed to 
collect sufficient vitality to be brought into the hall in a bath- 
chair and to record his vote for Heathcote. Your vote would 
have equalised matters, and perhaps on a subsequent. ballot 
things might have gone better. You were ill, I suppose ?” 

“Qh no,” groaned poor Fooks, “I was not ill. I cannot 
explain, I cannot.” 

“Ah, it’s very unfortunate,” said Mr. Briggs, with a sarcastic 
smile, “a President can make things go pleasant for a young 
fellow whom he likes—plenty of nice little berths—deaneries of 
arts, tutorships and the like, all distributed as the President 
thinks fit. However, it cannot be helped. I can see you are far 
from well, despite your efforts to conceal it, and I will send my 
wife to nurse you. Good morning!” 

Crushed by this terrible prospect, Mr. Fooks sat motionless for 
a few minutes, then seizing his hat and stick he walked out to 
Summer Town and back as hard as he could go. On re-entering 
the Lodge he was politely stopped by two ‘undergraduates who 
wore their college caps and the usual blue boating coat, with 
the St. Paul’s arms on the breast. ‘Excuse me, sir,” said the 
shorter of the two, “would you kindly tell us the result of the 
Presidential Election ?” 

Mr. Fooks started. Surely he knew that voice. Still, he 
looked again. Impossible! ‘And sir,” rejoined his companion, 
with a courteous smile, “ would it be very impertinent to enquire 
which way you voted ? » Ah, there was no mistaking that quiet 
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cultured voice, those bright eyes, that delicate, yet. firm mouth. 
Yes, it was indeed the very communicative Mrs. Vivian Hampden. 
Mr. Fooks realised the whole plot in a second, and stood speech- 
less. His tormentors bowed, and walked arm-in-arm across the 
quadrangle. “Who are those gentlemen ?” Mr. Fooks asked the 
college porter, who came into the lodge at that moment. 

«Who, sir? them two young gents in the boating coats? Vy, 
they’s Mr. Turner and Mr. Fosbrooke. They seem pretty pleased 
with theirselves, don’t they, sir. It’s all along o’ this ’ere elec- 
tion, you see, sir, besides being pupils of Dr. *Eathcotes, at 
‘Archester, they don’t particularly love Mr. Briggs, ’cos he got ’em 
sent down a couple of terms for letting off fireworks last Guy Fox 
day ; and I did’ear tell as Mr. Turner, he’s the biggest o’ the two, 
swore the Doctor should get in somehow, though what ’e could 
do, I can’t think ; anyhow, I know ’e and ’is chum, Mr. Fosbrooke 
‘ave netted £50 in bets over the election. So no wonder they 
looks ‘appy. Eh, they’re a nice pair of sparks, they are.” 

“Thank you, porter,” said Mr. Fooks. With grim despair in 
his heart, he silently stole up his staircase, opened his door, and 


found Mrs. Briggs, to whose tender mercies we regretfully leave 
him. 


J. RANDAL. 
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BEFORE Everton had begun to extend eastward so much; and 
when the Liverpool Necropolis was at the outskirt of the town— 
amongst the fields as it were, instead of being hemmed in on 
every side, asit nowis, by houses w hich, from their close proximity, 
are rendered unpleasant if not almost unfit for human habitation, 
the lands northward of the West Derby road were chiefly pasture, 
corn, or cotton-fields—i.e. fields where cotton was laid out in the 
sun to dry, after having been damaged by water, and where 
women were engaged all day long in picking out and separating 
the saleable from the unsaleable portions. 

Those fields, however, have long since given place to colonies 
of houses, and corn-fields are not to be seen within several miles 
of the spot, the cotton fields themselves being also several miles 
further away. 

Some of the land in this district belonged toa certain old miser 
of the name of Stozer, upon whom reverses seemed to have heaped 
themselves so fast, that, at his death, he was found to be pos- 
sessed of little or nothing save one small plot of ground used as 
one of the cotton-fields above mentioned. 

Having dragged himself out one day to take a look at this plot 
of ground, the conviction came upon him, as he surveyed it, that 
it was a very profitless piece ; its present use paid him very little; 
there was scarce enough of it for pasturage ; while, to attempt to 
build upon it would, in his idea, be totally unfeasible—the ground 
around, on all sides, being very undulating, and the plot itseli 
situated in a hollow. 

His thoughts were very bitter as he looked upon it—the only 
remnant of | a large fortune, and his anger arose against a Fate 
which had depriv ed him of all but this one miserable spoon-like 
patch of land; in his passion he cursed the place and all who 
might own it after him; again and again he cursed it, then 
turned to depart ; but his oaths seemed already to have recoiled 
on his own head—for, as he turned to go, he was seized with an 
apoplectic fit, from which he never recovered. 

The land had thus acquired the name of “unlucky” when 
Samuel Silverton bought it, not because he saw a chance of imnte- 
diate profit out of it, but bec: use he was a wealthy man and liked 
to be considered a great landowner ; besides which its price was 
very small—old Stozer had no known relatives—and he, Silverton, 
being a contractor, might possibly be able to turn it to some good 
account some day. 
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This Samuel Silverton was a man in every line of whose face, 
and in every motion of whose body, was written the word “ Ego ” 
and he was not a man who would be afraid of buying, because a 
piece of land was in bad repute. His egotism was very great, so 
creat indeed that it carried him often beyond himself; if he 
delivered himself of an apothegm, he did it oracularly; and, if 
anyone differed from him, he would seek to convince his opponents 
of his superior wisdom by immediately illustrating his expressed 
opinion by an action; hence, when a member of the “ Local 
Board Committee for the Inspection of Mare’s Nests” got up and 
pointed out the dangers attendant on filling up land by permit- 
ting all kinds of rubbish:to be shot upon it without regard as to 
what that rubbish might be, and had further pointed out the 
number of houses that were built on insecure foundations in con- 
sequence of the ground not having had long enough to settled 
down and consolidate—he, Silverton, started to his feet and de- 
nounced the whole thing as “ preposterous and absurd.” 

“He, as a contractor, knew, that to fill up land from building 
waste and like matter was most expensive; as for the settling 
down of the land, he thought the Board had provided an ample 
time for the settling down !—for his own part, he couldn’t, for the 
life of him, see what difference it made, when a notice was put up 
‘Rubbish may be shot here,’ whether the said rubbish was veget- 
able refuse, or midden refuse, or whatever else it was}; for, so 
soon as it had got a covering of earth, it became thoroughly 
deodorized *—( his egotism hung a very long time over the word, 
a very big word for a contractor) ‘and it was impossible that any 
noxious gases should generate, or emanate therefrom.” Samuel 
Silverton was a contractor and rich man, and gave good dinners, 
so the Board took his word for it. There were those in the 
Committee, however, who did not believe in the thorough efficacy 
of deodorization by a mere slight covering of earth only, and who 
believed that the safer way to prevent poisonous gases was to place 
nothing in the land, that was intended for building purposes, 
which would generate such; and, although such opinions were 
not given publicly and openly, still Samuel Silverton was con- 
scious that they were; so he immediately put his opinion into 
action, and set up a board “ Rubbish may be shot here,” on the 
pe of land which had formerly belonged to the ill-fated miser 
Stozer. 

By-and-bye, the hollow gradually got filled up, and the land 
was tolerably level; and according to the great man’s idea, ready 
for building upon. But Samuel Silverton was getting on in 
years; his head and beard had been grey for I scarcely can say 
how long; and now a disinclination for activity of any kind began 
to shew itself. He had a son, however, a fine, tall, fair man of 
the age of forty, or thereabouts, with a dark, timorous, little wife 


and a family of four children, the eldest of whom was between 
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fifteen and sixteen years of age. Samuel Silverton’s son was his 
only child, and he was proud of him; he had named him George 
in honour ‘a one of his country’s monarchs (an honour, of which, 
however, his country’s monarch never was aware, and, therefore. 
never took it into account), and he had from the child’s earliest 
infancy determined to make him a “thorough, sensible, matter-o’- 
fact man of business ” “like myself, sir!” he would add. 

George had never disappointed him but once, and that was when 
he got married to a girl without money; an act which he (the 
father) deemed a lack of discretion ; but George was very fond of 
his wife, and George’s father was very fond of George, so they all 
got on very well together; and, now that Samuel Silverton began 
to shew signs of decay, George took his place, and conducted his 
business for him—but always under supervision. 

To George, therefore, the instructions were given to see about 
buying some land adjoining Stozer’s plot for the purpose of build- 
ing what old Silverton termed “ genteel property ”—viz: semi- 
detached villa residences. George, grounded well in his father’s 
principles, and interested in the question of filled-up ground, soon 
obtained the required land; an architect came forward, and, ina 
short time, a pretty broad street of some forty semi-detached villas, 
of a gothic pattern, sprang up; and, being finished in a superior 
manuer (as became the landlord) were soon thereafter respectably 
tenanted. 

But there really seemed some kind of fatality about Stozer’s 
plot ; four of the forty houses had been built upon the filled-up 
part, two of which stood on one side of the street and two on the 
other; but, although the two on the west side were well let, the 
two on the east side were continually becoming vacant and tenant- 
less; that old Silverton was annoyed at this, there can be no 
doubt, but his annoyance burst forth in anger when someone 
ventured to hint that they were built upon “ made” ground, or 
foully filled-up land.” 

“The two opposite are on the same plot,” he said, “but | 
suppose some ‘ old woman’ will be going about saying they also 
are unfit for habitation, tumbling down or something, and I shall 
be losing two more ten wants you might as well tell me all the 
road’s unhealthy, or that I’m a Welshman, and the whole road's 
jerry built, when there’s not a better built property in the country 
than that is.” 

A sense of only having half convinced his auditors, however, 

saused old Silverton to resolve that he would go into one of the 
two houses himself and that his son George should live in the 
other; the resolution was very soon acted upon, George Silverton 

removing into one and Samuel Silverton into the other. 

It has been said that Samuel Silverton had taken particular care 
in the training of his son ; in his egotism, however, he had uncon- 

sciously trained George to place more dependence e on his father’s 
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word and opinion than reliance on his own ; and whenever George 
had ventured to differ from his father he had always met with the 
same rebuff : 

“ My boy! Iam older than you, and have had much more experi- 
ence in these matters; therefore, you will please to admit that I 
do know something about it "—so that George had come to 
consider anything that his father might say or command as utterly 
beyond dispute or controversy, as his father’s manner seemed to 
say, Sic volo, sic jubeo, stet pro ratione voluntas.” 

George’s wife had much the same idea of George’s opinion, that 
George had of his father’s; yet, nevertheless, after they had been 
in the house six months, George’s wife began to get it into her 
timid little noddle that the house was unhealthy, and George’s 
little wife began to think that a short sojourn at the sea-side would 
be beneficial to all the family ; she had no sooner formed the last 
named idea than it was communicated to George (but of the other 
notion she had not dared, as yet, to say a word); George’s reply 
was characteristic of his training—‘* he would speak to his father 
about it” but Samuel Silverton “‘ pooh-poohed!” the idea : 

“ People will say you are going to the sea-side to recruit, because 
the house you are in is unhealthy. You don’t hear me talk of run- 
ning off to the seaside ; stop where you are, till next summer, then 
they can’t say anything about it.” 

George had his father’s interests at heart, and he communicated 
his father’s ideas on the subject to his wife; and she had to put up 
with the disappointment as best she could. 

But George’s eldest son now well advanced in his teens, began 
to show symptoms of ailment, and his health became so seriously 
impaired that it was deemed advisable to consult a medical man 
upon the subject; but the consultation was delayed as long as 
possible, so long indeed, that he had got beyond the reach of medical 
aid, and, after lingering for a while under the practitioner’s hands 
—he died. 

George was thrown into great grief by the loss of his eldest boy, 
but the round of business duties, the whirl and bustle of the town 
gradually chased the sorrow from his mind, and ere long he 
recovered his usual composure ; but not so George’s little wife— 
day by day, she seemed to grow thinner and paler, her beautiful 
lace began to assume a worn and haggard look; and dark rings 
appeared under her eyes. Some people said she fretted for the 
loss of her first-born ; but others shook their heads and did not-say 
what they thought. 

One evening George had come home from business and was sit- 
ting in the dining-room with her when one of the servants 
ran in. 

“Oh, if you please, ma’am, if you please, sir, would you come to 
Miss Ethel, she’s been and fainted.” 

Ethel, named after her mother, was the youngest child, her 
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father’s special favourite ; and a doctor was ordered to be sent for 
immediately. 

‘‘ Which one, sir ?” 

“ Any !—the nearest—run.” 

The doctor came. Tonics and change of air were imperative, 

When the doctor had gone, George went into his father’s and 
communicated the facts to him. 

“Change of air?” said old Silverton, “hum! Who is the 
doctor ? ” 

“ Dr. Eaton.” 

Now it so chanced that, amongst those who had ventured an 
opinion about made ground and carelessly filled-up land, contrary 
to old Silverton’s, was a brother of Dr. Eaton’s 

** Doctor Eaton ? Why in the name of fortune, did you get that 
man ? Why, he’s one of the pig-headedest men in the town.” 

“Well then, I'll get another, and see what he says,” and George 
went home again. | 

That night George’s wife came to him, and putting her arms 
around his “neck, began talking to him :— 

“* George dear! don’t you think we ought to take Dr. Eaton's 
advice? he’s a very clever man, they say.” 

“ Well, dear, my father objects to Dr. Eaton; he says that he 
orders chi ange of air because his brother said that houses built on 
filled-up land were unhealthy.” 

George’s wife seemed to ponder a few moments, and then, look- 
ing up timorously, remarked : 

* But don’t you think the house is unhealthy, George ?” 

George looked into his wife’s face, then turned aw: ay his head, 
and answered : 

*“ What nonsense !—of course not.” 

Yet still George began to doubt if such were not the fact ; now, 
in the warm weather, there would sometimes be strange smells in 
the house; if a door were opened suddenly, a peculiar earthy 
grave-like odour would seem to rise from the floor and pass away 
as suddenly as it had risen; at other times, the house was filled 
with a strong flavor of sulphur as from a smith’s forge; old 
Silverton was told of these facts, and was brought in on one or two 
occasions when the smells were very strong, but either his senses 
were becoming benumbed by age, or his egotism would not permit 
him to give way, but as to smelling anything peculiar he declared 
he could not; and, further, he began to look coldly on George's 
wife for having first put the notion into George’s head. 

Meanwhile another doctor had been called in; little Ethel had 
typhoid fever; “it would be dangerous to remove her; she must 
have careful nursing, the doctor would send up a trustworthy woman 
who had been trained in the hospital, but on no account was Mrs. 
Silverton to attempt to take that task upon herself ”’—but what 
mother living ever obeyed the doctor’s injunctions in such a pat- 
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ticular; who was it that—when sitting up at night was needful—- 
was the watcher ? Who was it that was most eager to dart for- 
ward and place the cool draught to the parched lips? Whose 
eyes but the mother’s saw the fevered agony of her child during 
the dark hours of the night ? and who was it that was still 
watching, when the poor little fairhaired darling closed its eyes 
for ever on this world’ who—but the mother ? 

It was more than her weak frame could stand, and her other 
two children sinking under the terrible effects of the same poison 
which had carried off her little Ethel—she was placed upon a 
sick bed, from which she never rose ! 

Day by day, George watched his wife wasting away; resigned 
to her fate-—content and happy at the thought that she should 
soon rejoin her children; day by day, he refused to believe that 
it would be his sad lot to be deprived of this, his most valued 
treasure; and, day by day, he walked the streets, a haggard, 
brokenhearted man. 

He had retired to rest in his clothes for several nights now, 
ready to be summoned at a moment’s warning ; but one evening, 
the doctors warned him that, if he wished to take leave of his 
wife before she died, it would be necessary for him to sit up, and 
be very gentle and calm when summoned to her bedside—to take 
a last farewell. Anxiously he sat—each minute seeming like an 
hour—but, at length, the summons came. 

When he entered the room, she was lying on her side, with 
her eyes closed, opposite the window; the composure of the 
features startled him and he doubted whether she were not 
already dead. Almost noiseless as his foot-tread was, however, she 
opened her eyes as he approached, and a smile, sweeter than any 
he had ever seen, crept over her face, as she uttered his name ; 
he darted forward and clasped her closely to his bosom as though 
he would shield her from some enemy— 

“Ethel! Ethel! oh! heaven! You must not—shall not, 
die !” 

But the doctor interposed —he must be more gentle; a voice 
from the bed, however, roused him more than all the doctor 
— have said could have done, and eagerly he listened to the 
words. 

“George! George !—I—we shall---meet—again—soon. They 
say—I—am—good bye! George — kiss me—once — gently— 
again—God bless—God bl si 

The voice ceased, the doctor stole quietly from the room—a 
faint sigh was heard—another—and another ; a man’s voice, heart- 
broken and thrilling, called on the name of “ Ethel ”—then all 
Was quiet. 

When the doctor and nurse came back into the room, the 
early morning sun was streaming on the bed, and there, in the 
position in which they had left him, crouched George Silverton, 
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his head bowed down in anguish, and nothing but the pulsation 
of his heart to indicate that he lived. In this state he remained 
several days, scarcely taking the necessary food; the funeral had 
to be conducted without him; he had sat in an armchair, facing 
the window, through which the sun had shone on the morning 
of her death ; but the funeral finished and the mourners returned, 
he came downstairs, and took up a position, shivering, at the 
side of the fireless grate. 

The doctors said it was a serious case ; he must, on mo account, 
be left alone, or he might: do himself some injury; they must 
watch him well, and trust to time. 

By-and-bye, he seemed to get better and more rational. | His 
father asked him to come and live with him, and he consented; 
the servants were dismissed, but on no account would he suffer a 
thing to be removed from the house; everything should be left as 
it was when she died; and so it remained, the house was locked 
up, and the keys he always kept in his breast pocket. 

One night, he and his father had been sitting by the window 
of the dining-room in his father’s house; and his father, over- 
come by the heat, had dozed off to sleep, when George noiselessly 
arose and crept out. Stealthily dropping from the window to the 
grass plot in front of the house, he walked round it and out of the 
gate to the next house; here he pulled the keys from his breast 
and entered, locking and barring the door behind him ;_ upstairs 
into the chamber where his wife had breathed her last. He gazed 
on the bed where he had held her, living, dying and dead, in his 
arms. ‘ We shall—meet—again—soon,”—the words seem to have 
been just spoken; nay, so distinct were they that he turned half 
round as though expecting to see some one; then he left the 
room ; downstairs and all over the house, looking at those things 
with which the most tender memories of his wife were associated. 
There was her prayer-book that he had given her before they 
were married ; here was the cradle in which she had placed her 
first-born child, and proudly glanced up at him as they stood 
gazing upon it together; here was the chair in which she used to 
sit—her place at the table—the hearth she had rendered bright 
and happy—all cold, desolate and empty. His brain seemed to 
whirl and scorch at the thought of these things; the ticking of 
his watch in his pocket seemed like a sledge-hammer beating at 
his heart, and, pulling it out, he dashed it on the floor, and then 
—-as though scared at the noise he had made—he began to move 
about the house on tip-toe. Here he found the dress she was 
married in; there a tiny boot, a pair of gloves; on his hand was 
the wedding-ring, and from his pocket he pulled a. scrap of paper 
in which was a lock of her hair. His eyes became strangely 
bright ; a new light shone in his face, and he went about the 
house with a firmer tread, but no longer looking for souvenirs 0! 
his loved and lost wife. He now obtained a file of newspapers, 
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which contained the accounts of many of his father’s oracular 
denunciations; bundles of house linen, rags, parchments, dusters, 
which he took upstairs, looking behind him all the while, and 
stowing them under the beds with all the anxious care of a miser ; 
then he returned downstairs, and fetched more, muttering all the 
while : 

“Soon !—aye ! soon—soon ! ’ 

In each room he placed a similar heap; the twilight deepened 
into night, and still he worked ; and still old Silverton slept on in 
the next house, all unconscious that the darling son of his heart 
had left him ; still he slept on—till a cry in the street woke him : 

“Fire !—Fire! 

He started to his feet, the suddenness of his awaking seemed 
for the moment to have deprived him of his senses; the next 
instant, he darted out of the house; and another sufficed to shew 
him that from every window of the next house a volume of smoke 
was pouring, indicating, but too plainly, that, before the engines 
could arrive, the house would be gutted. 

A crowd had gradually collected; the smoke gave place to 
flame, and the building was one burning mass ;—at this instant a 
loud laugh from the roof caused the crowd to look up—there, 
standing upon the parapet, and dancing with all the glee of a 
maniac, was a human figure. A thrill ran through the crowd, 
and the voice of an old man, in piteous accents, cried “George !” 
but the flames roared on; the engines arrived but were powerless 
to extinguish the fire now, and the flames leapt upward as though 
trying with their fiery tongues to dislodge the figure on the roof. 

“ A hundred !—a thousand !—ten thousand pounds to the man 
who will fetch him down.” 

But a cry from the firemen, and a shower of sparks, with a 
louder crashing and roaring, proclaimed that the roof was falling ; 
a moment more, the flames shot straight up to the sky, and a cry 
of horror from the crowd proclaimed that both the roof and figure 
had disappeared,—while a voice—clear—ringing, in accents of 
exultation, was heard above the roaring of the flames and the 
hissing of the water—a voice, never forgotten by any who heard 
it—crying, Soon—soon—soon !” 


>] 


W. W. TAYLOR. 


































VESTIGIA CAMENARVM. 
AD ANTHEAM. 


Vivere me iubeas, vivam devinctus, et una 
tu mihi religio, tu mihi numen eris: 
‘me’ si dicis ‘ama,—tuus est, quem poscis amorem ; 
quicquid erat nostri cui dominere tuum’st. 
Me dulcem natura tulit, me dulcibus aptum 
officiis ; nisi tu nulla puella movet: 
talis ego; talem tibi me dedit alma Dione ; 
non erit in toto purior orbe fides. 
Vt maneam poscis ? non sum desultor amoris ; 
hoe satis est,—tecum, cara, manere iubes: 
morderi et longis penitus licet ignibus uri 
iusseris, extemplo quem Venus urat habes : 
flere iubes ? flebo superest dum flentis ocellus 
unde eat in nostras humida gutta genas ; 
exstinctis oculis,—oculi non omnia possunt,— 
sufficient lacrimis dedita corda meis : 
si sperare vetas, pono spem protinus omnem ; 
(haee mihi cupressus tegminis instar erit :) 
sive perire placet, certaeque occumbere morti, 
non erit hoc durum, te properante mori: 
nec sine te superesse iuvat, si vivere possem ; 
tu mihi cor, tu lux, tu mihi solus amor: 
quicquid ego et qualis, totus tibi trador habendus; 
dulce tibi est soli vivere, dulce mori. 


REV. R. N. SANDERSON. 















































A NATURAL HISTORY OF THE EMOTIONS. 





I. Iris not long since that mental science in any of its branches 
was, in England, looked at askance. The practical Englishman said 
he would have none of philosophy; but forgot the fact that he 
philosophised, and could not help himself, when he looked up at 
acloudy sky and took out his umbrella for fear of a wetting; when 
he speculated on the market; in short, that he philosophised 
every moment of his life. 

The present revival of the study of mind in England is due in 
some measure to Archbishop Whately, who did his best, too, to 
popularise one branch of the study, logic, by the publication, in 
the pages of the Saturday Magazine, of his “ Lessons in Reason- 
ing.” Since then much has been done; but the study of mind 
is not even yet sufficiently popular. That rambling word, meta- 
physics, has still a reproachful ring about it; people feel, and 
will, and think, but could not give even the most fragmentary 
account of their phases of mind. This essay, then, is an attempt 
to describe and explain very simply what philosophers say about 
one class of our mental phases—our emotions. 

Il. I have said “one class of our mental phases,” for it is 
customary to make a threefold division of the phenomena of mind 
into (1) feeling, (2) intellect, and (3) will. The acceptance of 
this classification is due to the great German philosopher, Kant. 

It must not, however, be supposed that these three divisions 
can be defined by any sharp line of separation: we are never at 
one time all feeling, all intellect, nor all will. These mental 
states overlap one another, and our living mind is a blending in a 
greater or less degree of all of them. 

The division feeling has two sub-divisions, viz.: (1) Sensation, 
or muscular feeling; and (2) emotion. It is with this latter I 
un going to deal. 

In consequence of the concurrence of our mental states, dis- 
crimination between them, and definition of any one of them, is 
« matter of difficulty; still each presents to our consideration 
certain well-distinguishable features and marks by which inde- 
pendent recognition becomes possible. Nevertheless, to give a 
precise meaning in any form of words to the term EMOTION is 
Well-nigh impossible. We might as reasonably attempt a defini- 
‘ton of the terms force, electricity, light, and so on: we know 
that they exist, and understand to a certain extent what they 
‘re; but only by the results of their action. So, too, are we 
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conscious of emotion by its effects, and only by these effects are 
we able to distinguish it from our other mental states. Dr, 
Thomas Brown says that the emotions differ from the intellectual 
states “by that peculiar vividness of feeling which everyone 
underst: ands, but which it is impossible to express by any verbal 
definition.” ‘‘ Perhaps if any definition of them be possible, they 
may be defined to be vivid feelings.” The power of m: iking 
“more vivid all the mental affections with which they are pecu- 
liarly combined,” is according to the same authority, the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of our emotions. 

III. We now ask what are the conditions of emotion? They 
are obviously two— 

CONSCIOUSNESS is a condition of emotion. When we are asleep 
we experience no emotion ; sorrows are forgotten, and so are joys. 
Hence sleep is— 

aces “The certain knot of peace, 
The bating place of wit, the balm of woe; 


The poor man’s wealth, the prisoner’s release, 
Th’ indifferent judge between the high and low ! "2 


It is only when our lethargy is shaken off that emotion again 
begins to play its part in our mental life. A person in a faint has 
no feeling; it is only with returning consciousness that feeling is 
restored. Ifa painful surgical operation has to be performed, the 
patient is freed from the emotion of pain by being placed under 
the influence of anzsthesia, and lulled into unconsciousness. 

Thus we see that emotion is co-existent, and in its widest sense, 
co-extensive with consciousness. It is a condition of our waking 
mind. 

IV. The second condition is KNOWLEDGE; some idea must be 
present to the mind before emotion is evoked. This idea may be 
presented in various ways, through the external senses, sight, 
hearing, taste, touch; or through the intellectual powers, per- 
ception, memory, imagination, &e. 

A man on board a sinking ship, before he knows the ship 1s 
sinking is not moved to terror : ; it is only with the knowledge that 
the emotion comes. A mother tending her sick child before she 
knows her child will die is not moved to grief, but the knowledge 
brings with it, hand in hand, the emotion. 

Thus an idea in the mind is requisite to emotion ; in other 
words, knowledge is a condition of emotion. 

V. We have seen that the emotionsare a class of feelings. Pro- 
fessor Bain describes the feelings as including ‘all our pleasures 
and pains, and certain modes of excitement or of consciousness 
simply, which are neutral as regards pleasure and pain.” This 1s 
a fitting place to draw a distinction between sensation, the other 
division of feeling, and emotion. Sensation PRODUCES | PAP 





* Sir Philip Sidney. 
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pain, and neutral excitement; emotion IS pleasure, pain, and 
neutral excitement. : 

VI. It is admitted by all that the search after happiness is one 
of the chief ends of all human life. Many say it is the only end. 
What happiness is, each must determine for himself, from: the 
range of his own experience. Professor Bain has defined it as ** the 
surplus of pleasure over pain.” It is the ultimate fact of human 
consciousness. The pursuit after happiness is an instinct divinely 
implanted in the human breast, and in our efforts after its attain- 
ment we strive our utmost to increase our susceptibilities to 
enjoyment, and decrease our susceptibilities to pain: we endeavour 
to multiply sources of pleasure,’ to minimise sources of pain 3 we 
make it our aim to open up channels of ingress for the one, of 
egress for the other. 

In our quest after happiness we make it our aim to avoid. pain. 
What pain is in its inmost nature, as with pleasure, each individual 
must decide for himself. We become conscious of the. condition 
of pain by its being the opposite of pleasure; and pain, as _plea- 
sure, varies in degree and intensity with the faeulties of: the 
sufferer. All inlets of pleasure are likewise inlets of pain. 

It is probable that whatever is in harmony with our feelings, 
-using the word in its broadest sense—constitutes pleasure ; 
whatever is discordant, constitutes pain. In this ‘statement. will 
be seen a probable explanation of the fact of the variance of the 
pleasurable and painful in different persons. Men’s feelings are 
as diverse and individual as their features; hence a harmony in 
one case is a discord in another, and vice vers&i: the harmonies 
and discords too in different cases will not correspond. 

VII. Now since there is no kind of pleasure we can imagine 
which may not be included ‘under emotion, and since the grand 
aim and purpose of life is the increase of individual happiness, 
all our actions being prompted to that end in the -pursuit: after 
pleasure and the avoidance of pain, it follows that the emotions 
include and exhaust all the springs of human action. 

VIII. To exhaust the compass of emotion we must not leave 
wnconsidered neutral excitement: that is, feeling which it is im- 
possible to class under either of the foregoing heads—pleasure, 
and pain—which lies in the centre of the distance which divides 
them. Probably the intellectual emotions: of surprise, wonder, 
or astonishment are the nearest examples which can be instanced. 
We hear news which surprises us, we see: some astonishing feat, 
We are impressed only ; neither pleasurable nor painful emotion 
ls excited within us. 

IX. Though emotion thus explained prompts to action, the 
emotions do not of themselves possess moral character; neverthe- 
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less, encouraged, they may attain this. Morality can only be 
predicated of actions, whether psychical or physical. An emotion 
may give rise to a vicious or impure thought—it may find outle 
in a disgraceful deed; the thought which is the mental actioy 
prompted by the emotion—the deed which is the physical actioy 
—these are reprehensible, but no moral character can be attributed 
to the emotion itself; for a similar emotion in another individual) 
might conceivably have found vent in other channels. 

X. We have already mentioned two conditions of emotion, viz,, 
consciousness, and knowledge, or the presence of an idea in the 
mind: in this connection must be noticed a third element—not 
a condition but a concomitant-——7.e. the manner in which emotion 
finds expressions to manifest itself. 

Dr. McCosh, in his enumeration and explanation of the 
elements of emotion, places this element fourth and last, and 
calls it “ organic affection.” The physical expression and accom- 
paniments of emotion are not so much its result as a part of its 
nature, though we term them its effects. 

In this fact lies the whole art of statuary. The sculptor will 
express fear, expectation, love, joy, hate by attitude, and poise of 
the body by upward or downward lines marked on the 
features. 

XI. The effects of emotion upon the system are two-fold. In 
the first place, the muscles are excited in different degrees accord- 
ing to the intensity of the feeling: under strong excitement the 
whole body will be moved; under the influence, for instance, of a 
powerful speaker a whole audience has been known to rise from 
their seats, and to become for the time being slaves to the 
passions aroused by the orator. With emotions less powerful the 
features only are moved, the lines of the face drawn upward in 
merriment, downward with grief; the voice is affected—it becomes 
soft and melodious under the influence of tender feeling ; sharp 
and grating under the influence of the sterner passions; and in 
passions of either extreme not unfrequently becomes powerless 
and inaudible. 

XII. In the second place must be noticed the effect of emotion 
upon the organic functions of the system. Sorrow of any vehe- 
ment nature is accompanied with tears: anticipation of a pleasant 
repast with increase in the flow of saliva; shame will cause a 
temporary paralysis of the circulation—the blush; expectation or 
apprehension will hasten the flow of blood, and so on. The fact of 
the connection between mind and body is one confirmed by uni- 
versal and unmistakable experience. Physiologists, and of late 
years, more and more, psychologists too, have been making, with 
more or less success, various attempts to discover and to trace 
the subtle relationship of mind and body. The nature of the 
connection is yet a mystery ; though we cannot explain it, we 40, 
however, hold at least one principle or clue which may help 
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towards an explanation ; it is that states of pleasure are usually 
accompanied with an increase in some or all of the vital functions 
and states; of pain with a depression or weakening ; or to put it 
into Professor Bain’s words, ‘‘ Sudden bursts of emotion derange 
the bodily functions. Fear paralyses the digestion. Great 
mental depression enfeebles all the organs. Pretracted and severe 
mental labour brings on disease of the bodily organs. On the 
other hand, happy outward circumstances are favourable to health 
and longevity.” 

XIII. But there are cases which seem te give the lie to this 
principle— where pain seems to stimulate. This stimulation, how- 
ever, is not real; it is only apparent. The energy given by pain 
io some muscles, as those which draw the mouth downwards in 
pain, is due to a general relaxation of the whole, thus enabling 
these for the time being to obtain the mastery. 

XIV. The last point I shall touch upon is the classification of 
the emotions. It is a matter of no small difficulty, as shown by 
the many and various attempts that have been made, and their 
somewhat slight success. The multiplicity of the emotions. 
renders some sort of classification necessary, and a rough one 
easy. Various principles have been adopted. Perhaps the 
division into primary and secondary or derived is the most com- 
mon: but considerable difference of opinion prevails as to which 
are primary and which secondary. Descartes contends that there 
are six primitive emotions—-viz., admiration, love, hate, desire, joy, 
and sadness. From these he seeks to deduce all others. Spinoza, 
on the other hand, regards as the only primitive ones the three 
emotions of desire, joy, and sadness; and he from these would 
derive the rest. 

Other philosophers following Dr. Thomas Brown make time the 
basis of division: he classes the emotions as retrospective, im- 
mediate, and prospective. Under the first head he places feelings 
distinctive of vice and virtue, love and hate, sympathy, pride and 
humility; under the second head cheerfulness and melancholy, 
wonder at what is strange, languor at what is tedious, the sense of 
beauty, deformity, sublimity, ludicrousness; and under the last 
head desire for continued existence, desire of pleasure, of action, 
society, knowledge, power, affection for others, glory, of happiness 
or evil to others. 

Others again would classify the emotions under two heads, viz. : 
those pleasures and pains and modes of excitement growing out 
of the exercise of the senses and movements and appetites; and 
special emotions, not arising immediately out of sensation, though 
connected therewith. 

Another classification is that which regards emotions as of four 
classes, viz., as having reference to self, to others, to inanimate 
things, and to God. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer would resolve all consciousness into feeling 
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and emotion, and “relations subsisting between feelings,” the 
relations themselves being, he tells us, a “ kind of feeling.” 

Many other classifications have been attempted. The above 
have been noticed in order to convey some slight idea of the 
methods in which the attempts have been made. An exhaustive 
classification is probably impossible. We might almost as reason- 
ably attempt to classify the clouds which fleet across the summer 
sky as to classify the varying shades of feeling and emotion which 
pass over the mind of man. 

The clouds may be and are roughly grouped, and men are wise 
enough not to seek refinement and enactness in that grouping. So 
the emotions have been classified and placed under rough heads 
of division, and though complete classification may be approached 
nearer and nearer with each attempt, still we must relinquish the 
fruitless hope of completeness and strict accuracy ever being 
attained. 

J. B., JUNR. 








































CLEVER ANGELOT. 


A wipow had three sons. One of them, Angelot, was always 
sleeping. 

“ Let us find him a wife,” said the widow; “ that will wake him 
up.” But it was no good. He only insisted on his wife sleeping 
too; they were never seen except at table. 

The two brothers. at last grew very angry, and said to the 
widow,— 

“ Let us divide our property into three parts and get rid of 
them.” 

Angelot and Carlotta, his wife, took their share and went away. 
They soon slept it away and eat it up. Angelot then went fishing 
in the river and caught a splendid fish, which he carried to the 
king. 

i wala stopped him at the first gate into the royal palace 
yard, and would not let him pass unless he promised to give him 
half of whatever the king offered for his fish. 

Arrived at the palace steps a second sentinel stopped him, and 
demanded a quarter of the king’s recompense. At the ante- 
chamber a third sentinel demanded an eighth of the booty. 

At last Angelot entered the presence of the king, who asked 
him what he expected for such a fine fish. 

“One hundred blows with a stirrup-strap!” was the reply. 

The king thought him mad, but Angelot begged him to con- 
clude the purchase on these terms, and at length the king ac- 
cepted. 

Angelot had four soldiers called, and requested them to prepare 
at once to administer the blows in the audience chamber, where a 
large number of people were assembled. He then had the first 
sentinel summoned to the chamber. 

“This man,” he said to the king, “‘ has demanded the half of what- 
ever your majesty should give me for my fish. Justice requires 
that he should be paid at once.” 

This was done, and the soldier received fifty blows from the 
stirrup-strap. He leaped to and fro like a young goat. 

Angelot had the second sentinel called. 

“This man,” he said, *‘ has demanded one quarter of whatever 
your majesty should give me for my fish. Justice requires that 
he should be paid at once.” 
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The second sentinel received his twenty-five lashes. Ho 
trembled like an aspen leaf. 

The third sentinel was brought in, and his share of the booty 
was paid him by thirteen lashes from the stirrup-strap, “ for | 
will be generous, and allow him the odd half,” said Angelot, 
“Twelve still remain for you,” said the king, and then adjourned 
for luncheon. 

In the meantime Angelot ran into the village and readily found 
a saddler’s shop. ‘ What do these twelve stirrup-straps cost ?” he 
asked. 

“Twenty shillings.” 

“T have twelve such strappings waiting for me at the king’s 
palace. Iwill sell them you for ten shillings.” 

“7 will buy them.” 

“But you must come with me.” 

They reached the audience chamber, and Angelot introduced the 
saddler with the words :— 


‘Here is the man who has bought the stirrup-strappings from 
me.” 

“Ts it true, saddler?” asked the king smiling. 

“ Yes, your majesty.” 

“Then let them be given him on the spot.” 

This adventure so pleased the king that he ordered a sum of 
five shillings a day to be paid to Angelot from his private purse. 
Angelot then had a fine dinner cooked for himself, and invited his 


mother and two brothers, and all went well again at the widows 
house. 
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NHW BOOES 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





The RUSSIANS at MERV and SARAKHS. Mr. MARVIN’S NEW BOOK, “ RECONNOITRING 
CENTRAL ASIA,” Is ready this day at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 8vo., with numerous 
5 Illustrations and a Map. 16s. 


Reconnoitring Central Asia. Adventures of English and Russian Explorers, 
Secret Agents, and Special Correspondents in the Region between the 
Caspian and India, from 1863 to 1884. By CHartes Marvin. 
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AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Adventures in Servia: Experiences of a Medical Free Lance among the 
Bashi-Bazoucs. By Dr. Atrrep Wricut. Edited and Illustrated by Dr. 
E. BernarpD. 8vo., cloth. 





Rev. J. INCHES HILLOCK’S WORK AMONG THE POOR. 


Hard Battles for Life and Usefulness. By Rev. J. Incuzs Hixocgs. 
With introduction by Rev. Watter C. Smita, D.D., LL.D., Author of 
“ Olrig Grange.” Portrait, demy 8vo.,7s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 








1. A Second Edition of Miss Wallis’ ‘In Troubled Times.”’ 
Translated from the Dutch by E.J. Irvine. 8 vols. 


2. Two Ifs. By E, M. Aspy-Wiuiams, 8 vols. 


“The characters are well-drawn, there are excellent descriptions of scenery, and there is an 


mani plot, which it would be a pity to reveal. This is an interesting and well-written story.”— 
anity Fav. 


“A thoroughly wholesome and readable novel.”—Scotsman. 


}3. Kirby inthe Dale. By Jonny Ryz, M.A. 8 vols. 


_* A novel far above the average .... . The writing is vigorous, fresh, and conscientious.” — 
Whitehall Review. 


4. Sorrowful, yet Lucky. By Aprizn pe VatvepRE. 8 vols. 
“The author’s style is very pure, and the morale is good.”— Whitehall Review. 


5. From Convent to Altar. By Mrs. Cuurcuity. 2 vols. 


3 . A remarkably pretty love-story, humorously and cleverly told. .... We can recommend it 
)all novel readers as a bright, pleasant story.”—John Bull. 


6. Couleur de Rose. By Uxricx J. Burke. 2 vols. 
“Likely to enjoy a lasting popularity. Every line is worth reading.”—Court Journal. 





Sondon: 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co. 
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) LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALIN 


Have it in your Houses, for it is the true Antidote in 


Small-Pox, Fevers, Eruptive Affections, Sea or Bilious Sickness, Headache, Nausea, Congij,, ‘ 
Indigestion, Heartburn, and Thirst, and has abundant medical testimony to its invaluable 
properties, especially in Fevers and Blood Poisons. Very useful in Feverish Colds, 
CAU TION.— Beware of worthless Salines containing injurious matter » 
forward in imitation of Pyretic Saline by unprincipled persons at the yg 
the health of the public. . 
Pyretic Saline is warranted not to contain magnesia or any substan 


ce liked 
to produce Gallstones or Calculous formations. 





May be obtained of all Chemists, and the Proprietor, in Bottles, 2/6, 4/6, 11/-, and 21/- each, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, Consulting Chemist, 113, HOLBORN, gy 
No. 1 of 


Tee Ys tOoOPLlaAanN, 


Quarterly, Demy 8vo., Price 6d. 





Contents: 
War or Arbitration ?—Socialism—The Life of a Candle—Unobserved Waste—Fleh 


or Fruit ?—Overcrowding in London—Respice—London Government. 





W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Paternoster Squarz. 
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LEWIS'S, in Market Street, Manchester, are the manufacturers of the 
first-class Velveteens, which are now well known all over the world. They 
are fast pile and fast dyed, and every inch is guaranteed. 

If a dress should wear badly, or be in any respect faulty, LEWIS’S 


will give a new dress for nothing at all, and pay the full cost of making 
and trimming. 


The price of these beautiful Velveteens in Black and all the most 
beautiful colours now worn is 2s. a yard. 

LEWIS’S ask ladies to write for patterns of these extraordinary 
Velveteens on an ordinary post-card. EWIS’S pay carriage on all 
orders to all parts of Great Britain and Ireland. When writing, please 
mention this magazine. 


’ 
LAWIN'R, tn Meskees ‘Direct. MANORESTER. OF ALL HOSIERS AND OUTFITTERS EVERYWHERE 


Central Depdt, Wholesale only, 6 & 7 Newgate Street, Lon 


10 SAVE. For Laprss’ Dress MATERIALS WRITE 9 


RADFOR 


Who will send a collection of nN) 
Patterns POST FREE to any MAN UFA OT i} id 
address of the most wonderful ‘ Vw 
assortment of HOME-MANUFAOTURED DRESS ) 
FABRIOS ever offered to the Public. All the leading C 0 Mi ‘RA 
Dress Journals unanimously praise the B. M. 0o.’s - - " 
productions, and their system of dealing with the . | i 
public direct. R ‘\ 

The “QENTURY” OASHMERES, in all leading 8 
Colours and in _— fast black, at prices to suit ¥orksh 
every purse, are the best in the world. The “ Oentury’’ & 

— Mixtures, Tweeds, and Oloths for Ladies’, Boys’, . 
and Gentlemen's wear have now a world-wide repu- | 











All Intermediate ‘ 


tation for their marvellous cheapness and quality. given to the Purebso 


Any length cut at Mill Prices! 
All Parcels over #1 Carriage Poid. NOTE ADDRESS. Mention “ Time” Magazine ¥0# 








